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THE PERSONAL GOD. 


BY HENRY C. DELONG. 


WE are accustomed to look upon Theism as the highest 
result at which the religious faculty has arrived. Towards 
that we see it struggling through all the stages of fetichism, 
nature-worship, idolatry, and polytheism. When it reaches 
Theism, the conception of one God, we feel that the universe 
of matter and man is reduced to unity, and we have the sat- 
isfaction of an intelligible conception. To its support there 
come at once the visions of the seers of all ages and races, 
and our own highest states when, in the order and majesty of 
the physical world or in the revealed depths of the human 
spirit, we become immediately conscious of God. 

But religion as a faith must have somewhat more than 
exalted moods to offer in its own behalf, albeit they are the 
intensest and most sacred ; and religion as a science —if it 
shall ever attain that dignity — must have veritable facts for 
its basis, and in the court of reason show reasons for its 
affirmation that God is a Reality. 
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The idea of God surely is a common possession ; for we 
can trace it through the civilized and barbarous states of 
man. That it is universal can no longer be affirmed, since 
careful authorities assure us there are entire tribes and races 
who have no conception of it. They believe in and fear 
beings stronger than themselves, but the idea of God in- 
cludes more than that; for the dog or horse has for man rev- 
erence of that kind. The idea of God is nearly universal, 
and given a certain degree of culture is sure to appear. 
Whence does it originate? Is it the result of reasoning 
from effect to cause? Consciousness begins when man dis- 
covers there are things different from himself. He observes 
effects, and spontaneously seeks their cause. He learns that 
he himself has some power over the outward world, that he 
can change matter into forms to suit him, wood and stone 
into a house, the barren ground into a fruitful field. His 
experiments teach him also the limits of his power. There 
are results he did not produce and cannot. And, as in his 
experience each change has been caused, he infers that the 
phenomena about him have an intelligent source. The 
world, therefore, is the result of Creative Intelligence, and 
this is the logical inference from his observation and experi- 
ence. If he were conversant with science, and had opened 
to him the worlds within worlds that lie between the lowest 
forms of life and the highest, his reasoning would be undis- 
turbed. He would have to allow, as he had not, for secon- 
dary causes, might have to put development and evolution for 
direct causation, but would come at last to the beginning of 
life and activity of which his reasoning is the best, if not the 
only, solution. 

Beyond doubt one finds God on this logical path. But the 
genesis of ideas is in so much obscurity one cannot be confi- 
dent that the conception of God arises in this way. If it 
does not, then we may suppose it is an intuition. Not that 
it is an idea actually deposited in man, but that in him is a 
tendency to believe in God, a germ-cell that on the waking 
of his faculties through contact with the outward world will 
develop into the idea of God. If this be so, the earnest 
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inquiry for causes would find herein its impelling force. The 
reasoning which advances from results, through all their 
intermediate stages, to the Creator, would be in demonstra- 
tion of the consciousness of God, which is the birthright of 
the soul. 

But, on inquiry, we find that the position so secured is not 
suffered to go without dispute. Atheism, which is a decisive 
denial of Theism, affirms that the idea of God, in its highest 
and lowest forms alike, is a superstition. Matter is fully 
competent to produce all the changes and transformations 
which man beholds,— competent to produce him also; that 
which sees and that which is seen are one and the same. 
The liver secretes bile and the brain thought ; mind there is 
not, only as a mode of matter. It is rather significant that 
Comtism, in which this positive method was carried to the 
point of suicide, could not rest until it had constructed its 

' Grand-Etre by making each soul a positive part of the God- 
head if, after his death, his fellows should vote him that 
supreme place. Atheism, while it denies God, must worship, 
and that, too, with high priest and ritual. 

The thesis of Theism meets with objection from another 
source. Science claims that our reasoning from phenomena 
to one Infinite Cause is inconclusive, that God cannot or has 
not expressed himself in terms of matter so as to be appre- 
hended, and that the highest wisdom and deepest reverence 
is to confess that the “ Power that the universe manifests is 
utterly inscrutable.” To which Theism replies, Even to 
assert the existence of the inscrutable Power is to say some- 
thing of it, — that we know it exists, that it is a reality. Nor 
can we think that our knowledge stops there. In the uni- 
verse there is the same evidence of intelligence and purpose 
there is in the work of man, and it seems the part of reason 
to ascribe these attributes to the Power the universe mani- 
fests. And if these attributes belong to the Supreme Power, 
we not only know something about God, but know further he 
isa Person. But, says Mr. Spencer, “the choice is not be- 
tween personality and something lower than personality, — 
the choice is between personality and something higher. Is 
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it not just possible that there is a mode of being as much 
transcending intelligence and will as these transcend me- 
chanical motion?” Frankly, we do not know. Intelligence 
and will are the highest forms of power we know, and, if we 
mistake not, the universe manifests them as belonging to the 
Supreme Being. God may include something greater than 
personality. Concerning that we make no affirmation, and 
are far from wishing to deny it. But in personality we reach 
the height of our present ability to conceive. If there is a 
mode of being far transcending intelligence and will, as there 
may be, we shall be grateful to have it revealed, but till then 
we accept the highest result of reason to which matter and 
spirit both point, and say God is a Person. 

Another system of philosophy and of faith, differing from 
Theism, which perhaps commands most respect, is panthe- 
ism. It is greatly misjudged, and to the popular apprehen- 
sion is gross polytheism. It is peculiarly subject to perver- 
sion because the terms in which it expresses itself are ideal 
and subjective. The doctrine of pantheism is, that God is 
All, the unity of all things and beings, the universal Spirit ; 
that in the universe there is but one substance or spirit, that 
is God. Matter exists only in appearance ; man’s conscious- 
ness and freedom, by which he individualizes himself and 
says “self,” are phenomenal, not real. At most, man is only 
a mode of the divine unity; he is not a unity in himseif; God 
is the sole reality. This theory, so foreign to our practical 
life, allies itself with the religious sentiment, and has great 
charm and power. In the religions of the world it has had a 
potent influence. Brahminism, with its thought of the Uni- 
versal Life, was pantheism. Pantheism inspired Stoicism, 
and is breathed through all its lofty morality. It possessed 
Greek thought, and passed into the spirituality and mysti- 
cism of the Christian faith. German philosophy revived it, 
_ and from Spinoza, pure and. beautiful in character, sweet in 
spirit, and saintly in aspiration, it has taken firm root in the 
modern world. The charm of it is on the religious side, in 
its appeal to the sentiments. It offers us a diffused Pres- 
ence, a pervading Life. Nature throbs with the spirit of the 
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All, as in mythology the fountain and forest shade had their 
presiding deities. The outspreading landscape, the evening 
tints, and the eternal hills are ]uminous with the Presence 
imagination sees, which reason does not define. We rejoice 
to be lost in this mystic realm, to feel that the beauty which 
greets the eye and the melody that soothes the ear are not 
realities, but hints and tones of the universal life with which 
creation is filled. This rapture is not lost in Theism, but is 
the peculiar attraction of the pantheistic vision of God. 

As must now be manifest, we conclude that Theism, which 
admits the reality of the external world and affirms the per- 
sonality of God, is the true solution of the system of things 
in philosophy and in science. In tracing the beginning of 
the idea of God, we found that whatever must be ascribed to 
secondary causes, however large an office development or 
evolution had filled, there was intelligent force at work which 
in reason could not be referred to matter. That position, old 
as theology, modern science has not disproved, and so far 
Theism is the most rational theory of the universe. Panthe- 
ism solves the problem by denying the reality of the out- 
ward. The philosophy of the unknowable finds the difficulty 
and enjoins silence, because we know nothing of the Power 
the universe manifests. Theism asserts the presence of 
intelligence and will in the universe, and thus gives some 
clew as to the origin of things. 

It affirms that God is a Person, and signifies by that phrase 
all we mean when we say, man is a person. It is at once said, 
that is to limit God? But by person we do not mean the 
body, the person’s house, but the intelligence and volition 
which reign lord of all; we mean the spiritual forces which 
work in matter, but are not bounded by it. It is these we 
have in mind when we ascribe personality to the Infinite 
Spirit who clothes himself with the universe, but has free 
movement through every part thereof. 

It is life rounded into conscious intelligence and will that 
makes man so far the crown of creation. By attaining that, 
limitation was reduced to its lowest point, the meaning of 
things began to break, secrets to unfold, and though we be- 
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came conscious of the limitation of bodies it was possible to 
endure them. And in conceiving of these highest qualities 
possessed by man as existing in God, we do not limit him 
further than the necessity of speech compels, but ascribe to 
him the freedom of a Being who knows no bounds. 

Still it is said, this is to make God in the likeness of man. 
We have removed the offense from that statement in reliev- 
ing personality of physical conditions, and now freely con- 
fess that it is from the highest in us that we gain any con- 
ception of God. From our reason, will, justice, and love, we 
infer that he possesses in infinite quantity wisdom, power, 
holiness, and goodness. Whence should we have these qual- 
ities if he has them not? Can man be conscious and the 
Life from whom he is derived be unconscious? If such rea- 
soning seems audacious, we answer we are compelled to it by 
a necessary law of thought. If God is a cause of physical 
phenomena, or of spiritual beings like ourselves, we must 
think of him as personal. Reason searches for an adequate 
cause, and the law of thought must affirm the personality of 
God. 

And it is highly reasonable to think that God includes in 
himself the highest human qualities. We possess a conscious 
life. Intelligence to perceive and plan, will .to perform, con- 
stitute our greatest power. Of these matter could not be 
the cause; of these impersonal force could not be the cause. 
Only a life itself personal in which they inhere could endow 
others with them. Hence from the possession of qualities 
which make us personal beings, we infer the personality of 
the Father of souls. 

In all experience it is to this fundamental truth we con- 
stantly return. Conscience reveals a law of right as our 
guide. It is trustworthy, and by faithfulness to it we fulfill 
our being’s end. But it is not perfect. It shares our human 
weakness, frequently corrects itself by a larger judgment. 
What is conscience? It is our conception of the infinitely 
Perfect Righteousness. There is a Personal Holiness an- 
swering to our loftiest vision. God is the Real of our ideal. 
So we must believe, or else admit that our ideas of right are 
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illusive, and that our effort to attain the best is forced on: us 
by a morbid imagination. 

So also the ideal of perfection that urges and cheers us, 
that fills youth with hope, maturity with power, and age with 
somewhat of fruition, has its origin in the hint we have 
brought with us of the infinite perfection of God. It pos- 
sesses us on the intellectual side of our being, makes us 
thirst for wisdom, commands us everywhere in its search, — 
we scale the mountains, descend into the heart of the earth 
for secrets, ask each molecule and gas to reveal its history, 
study everything pertaining to nature and man, in our quest. 
That ideal pursues us on the moral side, claims of us impos- 
sible things that we may gain the possible, sends us to our 
own being for laws of right, into the world of toil and vexa- 
tion to fulfill them, that the effort may enlarge and refine. 
That ideal draws us spiritually into union with the Highest, 
thrills with emotions that seem infinite in capacity, and while 
the quality of our being intensifies the quantity greatens, and 
we are conscious of a power and spirit born of God. So we 
ascend towards the everlasting Life, towards the personal 
perfection our ideal had revealed. 

But one feels, when he touches these awful questions that 
are clear to the eye of the spirit, how far any statement which 
would make them apprehensible by reason alone falls short 
of their magnitude. This one of the personality of God, 
which is as much a spiritual first truth as any axiom in sci- 
ence, cannot make its full impression when reason sits coldly 
in judgment. It gathers about itself the wealth of affection 
wherewith the soul is endowed; it is suffused with the ten- 
derness of our personal experience and aspiration. It can 
give reasons for itself, but if we would know how strongly it 
holds mankind we must retreat to the sacredness of our own 
souls, where with perfect trust we feel the presence of the 
Infinite Father. 

Theism began with a very mechanical conception of God. 
He was not intimate with the world, but sat outside and 
reigned. He would condescend to come near at times and 
communicate his will, then return to his isolation. The God 
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of Judaism, save in rare glimpses, is not an indwelling life 
and personal friend. He is king, and is approached with 
courtly ceremony. With that conception Theism began, and 
it is not yet fully outgrown. But the conception is an impos- 
sible one. God outside of the universe! the universe has no 
outside ; the universe is the all of things, It is not a ma- 
chine. It is an organism instinct with life, and the power 
that fills every part is God. I hold it to be the vast good 
pantheism has wrought that it has helped those who can see 
a Personal Life in the world to feel its immediateness. The 
Theist, with his large and cheering thought, finds God in the 
landscapes, traces him through the physical history of our 
own and other planets, has a new message from him in the 
unknown life brought from deep-sea soundings and in the 
revelations of the spectroscope of the chemical elements of 
distant realms. The old problem, which troubled philosophy 
long, whether God created matter out of nothing, has lost its 
interest in presence of the manifold witnesses of power and 
wisdom, in the beauty and order that flow from his creative 
energy. If we are to admit the objective existence of mat- 
ter, as in science we must, there are good reasons why we 
should allow that in some form it is eternal. Mr. Martineau 
says, “Just as every phenomenon necessitating the idea of 
Causation carries us to God, so every attribute necessitating 
the idea of Substance refers us to matter... . And the 
physical indications point the same way. Stupendous as the 
chronometry is which the geologist places at our command, 
its utmost stretch into the past brings us no nearer to a 
lonely God: nature is still there with no signs of recency, 
but still in the midst of changes that have an immeasurable 
retrospect.” 

If matter is coeval with Spirit, Spirit informs it and makes 
it his agent. And God possesses the human world just as 
actually. We trace his purpose in the career of man, see 
how in darkest ages his plan was fulfilling, and how the effort 
man makes for truth and right brings him into accord with 
the Will that works through all. The Power moving all is a 
Person, capable of love, approachable by hearts that long for 
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him. Heis not lost in the illimitable universe, is not dimmed 
by the eternity his being fills: the pure in heart still see him, 
the tempted find him a present strength, the sorrowful know 
him to be one who comforts with infinite tenderness. 

Theism, therefore, is a practical energy. It has con- 
tributed largely to civilization and progress. And how the 
inspiration of it cheers at our task, tried by difficulty, suc- 
ceeding and failing, that working rightly other hands than 
ours are bearing the burdens, that an invisible force is at our 
side. We forget God in our speech, it may be in our thought, 
but in just the degree our work is worthy we come into accord 
with divine methods, and his Spirit furthers us. When once 
we become conscious of it, there is new vigor in our blood, 
fresh strength in our arm, unwonted power in our speech, 
and the world answers to our demand, responds to our desire 
for the coming of his kingdom for which with untiring energy 
we work and pray. 

And Theism alone is competent to be a religion. We are 
told, indeed, that there may be religion without God, that 
atheism may be a religion. That cannot be till the word is 
emptied of the grand meanings it has for ages held. Panthe- 
ism does minister to the sentiments and engage the im- 
agination, but life has seasons of sternness when we need a 
Personal Heart to come to ours with power and peace. Sin 
is a real thing, so is sorrow for it, and when we are borne 
down with grief and would cry our pain away we must feel 
the Infinite Love is near to hear and bless. Sorrow, with its 
oppressive loneliness, is real, when the heavens will not open 
to tell their secret and show us the life that has broken from 
material bonds. There must be a pitying Presence to assure, 
and with the fullness of his love make us patient to wait till 
we also are touched with “light that never was on land or 
sea.” Over all, in all, there must be a Personal Father, at 
once Infinite Righteousness and Power, Wisdom and Love. 
It is the soul’s deep cry, and in response all the realms of 
Nature and Spirit have been commissioned to manifest Him 
in the brightness of his glory. . 


2 
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DORCAS. 


A SERMON. BY A. P. PEABODY, D.D. 


“Now there was at Joppa a certain disciple mamed Tabitha, which 
by interpretation is called Dorcas; this woman was full of good works 
and alms-deeds which she did.” — AcTs ix. 36. 

TABITHA, — Dorcas, — names not over-euphonious in the 
ears of the present generation, certainly suggesting the very 
opposite of youth and beauty; and I apprehénd that their 
falling out of acceptance and use is an unfavorable index of 
moral feeling. They have become associated with the shady 
side and the faded forms of life, I cannot but believe, mainly 
because she who bore them was so “ full of good works and 
alms-deeds.” We know not, indeed, the age or the personal 
appearance of the woman in our text. But her name, Tabi- 
tha in the then vernacular dialect of Palestine, Dorcas in the 
Greek, is the name of the gazelle, “of airy step and glorious 
eye,” the most beautiful and graceful animal of the East, and 
in allegory and poetry the type of all the most winning traits 
of person and character. If the name was her own proper 
name, it was no doubt bestowed upon her in parental vanity, 
as on a child for whom the highest wishes of her parents were 
that she should shine and fascinate, should be the cynosure of 
general homage, in her circle, and bear away the palm of grace 
and beauty. But I am strongly inclined to think that it was a 
name given her, in the not unusual fashion of the East, by the 
common consent of those among whom she lived, to express 
their admiration for her. I think of her as young and beauti- 
ful, with step light as a gazelle’s as she moved about on her 
errands of mercy, with full, deep, lustrous eyes like his, 
almost flashing a language that could be read, as they glowed 
with the enthusiasm of a loving heart, or were suffused with 

tears of sympathy and pity,—so that, because the poor 
saints and widows could not but liken her to something sur- 
passingly fair and lovely, they gradually dropped her real 
name in speaking of her, and in Christian circles she became 
familiarly known as the Gazelle. 
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I would now, taking her as my text, speak of the social 
responsibilities of youth and beauty. In using these terms, 
I do not mean to designate any precisely defined age or any 
arbitrary standard of personal attractiveness. But there are, 
you know, a certain portion of the members of every social 
circle who assume or have conceded to them a position in 
which they are the served, not the servants, the recipients, 
very much more than the bestowers of attention, compliment 
and deference, and who lead and are expected to lead a life 
of show rather than of substantial usefulness, to distinguish 
themselves more by look and word than by deed, more 
abroad than at home, more in festive than in quiet scenes 
and occasions. There ought to be very much such a class 
recognized in every social circle, and without it society 
would lose its charm and its joy ; and many there are belong- 
ing to it, who nobly win their title to its prerogatives by fidel- 
ity, behind the scenes, to the details of domestic duty and the 
demands of a diffusive charity. 

But I shall not be deemed severe or bitter when I suggest 
that the predominant fault in young persons of this descrip- 
tion is unconsciousness of their social responsibilities, of 
their capacity — and the corresponding duty — of usefulness. 
This unconsciousness is no doubt in great part due to the 
circumstances in which they are placed through the power of 
custom. Emerging suddenly from the school-life, in which 
they are under the direction of others and have their time 
filled with daily task-work, into general society, overwhelmed 
at once with its most engrossing engagements and its most 
assiduous attentions, pushed at the very outset into its front 
ranks, in advance of all their seniors, it is no wonder if they 
feel that their place is not to minister, but to be ministered 
unto, — that the world was made for them, rather than they 
for the world, —that they are suns rather than satellites of | 
the social system. Thus, without an unloving thought, they 
not unfrequently keep aloof from all domestic cares and bur- 
dens, take as a matter of right and of course the privileged 
place and the sunny side in all household arrangements, and 
leave to their parents the full weight of responsibilities which 
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they might lighten, and which, if to their real goodness of heart 
thoughtfulness were only added, they would gladly lighten. 
But they feel as if life in its serious import, in its grave 
demands, had not yet begun, —as if there were for them an 
appointed season of mirthful repose upon its threshold. 

Yet their years form a very large proportion of the allotted 
years of man upon the earth. They have reached an ad- 
vanced stage of maturity as to their thinking and active 
powers. They have attained an age, at which the gravest 
cares have often been borne, the noblest traits manifested, 
the most heroic deeds performed, the heaviest sacrifices laid 
upon the altar of duty,—an age of full capacity, and for 
that reason an age of entire and weighty accountability. 
Yet more, they have reached a period of life when there is 
an actual, though too often an unrecognized craving for care, 
trust and duty. The frivolous occupations of society do not 
feed and satisfy the soul. At no period is exnzz felt so gall- 
ingly, at none are the spirits so liable to violent alternations. 
There is at once a thirst for amusement and excitement, and 
a weariness and impatience of it,— often a hurrying from one 
unsatisfying pursuit to another, with the constant sense of 
something unattained, unexperienced, that is essential to the 
joy of life. All this is because there are chambers of the 
soul unoccupied, capacities untasked, adaptations for some- 
thing entirely beyond and above their actual sphere, — be- 
cause what should be their recreation is their business; 
what should be their avocation, their side-calling, is their 
vocation, their sole calling and pursuit. On them, as on all 
under Christian culture, the entire discharge of duty, per- 
sonal, social and religious, is incumbent, nor can the Chris- 
tian moralist recognize any class of exempts. But our text 
suggests (and I shall now follow its leading) the duties of 
‘charity. 

I would first speak of home-charities ; for charity begins 
at home. The daughter, up to the period of her entrance 
into society, has been necessarily occupied with the duties 
of her school life, and in its intervals fitting and needed 
recreation has left her little time or ability for the various 
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offices of domestic care, kindness and helpfulness. Mean- 
while, she can hardly estimate the amount of sacrifice which 
her parents, if in moderate circumstances, have incurred in 
her behalf, or, if in a more affluent condition, the even added 
cares and burdens under which they have forborne to seek 
her support and sympathy, lest they might check her buoy- 
ancy or interfere with her progress. With painstaking and 
self-denial they have imposed upon her a debt of gratitude 
of which she can have no conception till she occupies a place 
like theirs. And now the mother has acquired the habit of 
undivided care, perhaps of unintermitted toil, —the habit, too, 
of soliciting neither division, sympathy nor aid,—the habit 
of consulting her children’s ease before all things else; and 
she has probably reached a period of life when her elasticity 
of spirit is essentially impaired, when she feels the weight 
and the depressing influences of her household burdens, and 
would welcome a helping mind and hand where a few years 
ago she was conscious of no such need. Yet how often does 
a mother thus circumstanced still bear the unrelieved burden 
of home-responsibility, that no weight may bow her chil- 
dren’s shoulders, nor routine of domestic service narrow the 
range of their enjoyments! She passes lonely days, and 
watches late at night, that they may run the entire round of 
pleasure, and that no flower of their spring-time may bloom 
ungathered. She never asks them for her sake to yield up a 
social engagement, or to shorten their hours of gayety, that 
they may cheer her solitude, or perform near her in her ill- 
ness or infirmity those loving offices which flow with so sweet 
a grace from a daughter’s ministry. She will not consent to 
summon them over from their sunshine to her shady side of 
life. 

Now all this is rich and beautiful when the children are 
assiduous in proffering the unasked sympathy, the unsolicited 
duty. But to the mother the daughter’s voice and smile and 
hand are worth more than the most costly attention in which 
the affections bear no part. They are the alabaster-box of 
precious ointment, shedding its fragrance through the whole 
house. Let children, then, in accordance with St. Paul’s 
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advice, “learn first to show piety at home, and requite their 
parents ; for that is good and acceptable before God.” Let 
home be the centre of duty and of enjoyment. Let it be felt 
that, in the domestic economy, it is not alone the parents that 
are responsible for the children’s well-being, but the children 
equally, to the full measure of their ability, for the happiness 
of their parents. Let it be an established principle that all 
the inmates of the common home are office-bearers, and that 
to all, young as well as old, is addressed the exhortation, 
“Bear ye one another’s burdens.” Thus let the recreation of 
society be earned by sober duty. Let an added zest be given 
to lawful gayety by diligence and faithfulness. Let the foun- 
tains of enjoyment be kept pure and sparkling by the mod- 
erate resort to them, instead of being made turbid by their 
perpetual agitation. Thus, and in no other way so surely, 
may the freshness of young life be embalmed, its elasticity 
prolonged, and the years of satiety and weariness indefinitely 
postponed. 

But the young woman from whom I have taken my text 
extended her charities beyond the home-circle. The desolate 
and grief-stricken found in her their friend, helper and bene- 
factor. As Peter entered her death-chamber, “all the widows 
stood by him weeping, and showing the coats and garments 
which Dorcas made while she was with them.” There are 
numerous offices of charity constantly demanded in a com- 
munity like ours ;* but were all who have the requisite time 
and ability disposed for works of this description, there would 
be no home of penury or desolation that would not seem as 
if under angel guardianship. The want of the deserving 
would be relieved before it could be keenly felt. The sick, 
infirm and aged would never lack the ministrations of sisterly 
kindness. The sorrowing would never pine for the consol- 
ing, cheering voice of Christian friendship. The poor saints 
and widows would feel, as in the blessed time of primitive 
Christianity, the benefits of a “daily ministration.” The 
fatherless, exposed and neglected children would all be 
brought within the pale of Christian teaching and disci- 





* This sermon was preached in Portsmouth, N.H. 
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pleship, hope and promise. The harsh, repulsive aspects of 
poverty would disappear, except in the worst purlieus of stub- 
born vice, and even these would be gradually penetrated by 
the omnipresent power of Christian charity. Much is done, 
faithfully and nobly done, in these various forms of benefi- 
cence, by very many among us. But it cannot be denied that, 
with a few striking exceptions which I thankfully acknowl- 
edge, the greater part of this work is performed by those who 
might seem sufficiently tasked by the crowding cares and 
trusts of middle life, and who can find leisure for the du- 
ties of benevolence only by the most rigid economy of time, 
and often at great self-sacrifice. The large majority of the 
young feel as if these offices formed no part of their duty, 
unless when there is some call to furnish funds for them by 
fair or festival. 

But, in a fitly ordered community, services of this class 
would devolve chiefly upon the young. They generally have 
the requisite leisure for them, and in order to meet them 
need forego no obligation and no needed or fitting pleasure. 
They have the buoyancy of spirit, which will not sink under 
the burden of an often painful sympathy. They have the 
tact and grace, which are frequently as essential to the com- 
fort of the poor and suffering as the substantial gift or ser- 
vice, and without which the best-intended charity may freeze 
the heart that it should melt, and add to the inward distress 
while it relieves the outward want. Then, too, none are 
more accessible to the cheering influences of youth and of 
whatever is attractive in form and feature, than the sick, the 
suffering, the desolate, and especially those in the decline of 
life, who recall the bright faces and elastic footsteps that 
gladdened their homes in their early and happy days. 

Never does youth so richly manifest the recency of its 
flow from the Divine fountain of life, as when it delights to 
blend its morning beams with the clouded sunset of age and 
infirmity. Nowhere is beauty so lovely as when it lights 
with its smile the home of want and sorrow, and cheers the 
lonely and desolate with its ministries of mercy. 

Nor are such offices without their immediate and constant 
return to the benefactor. They kindle in the heart a glow of 
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the serenest satisfaction. They create the consciousness of 
service and of usefulness. They often bring the young into 
associations in which they receive more than they bestow, — 
counsels of piety, wisdom redolent of the breath of divine 
inspiration, experience rich and varied that may have taken 
its start under circumstances of affluence and privilege like 
their own, examples of contentment, patience and _ resig- 
nation that pour reproach on whatever repining thoughts 
or undisciplined wishes or longings they may cherish, the 
prayers and blessings of the widow and the fatherless, 
which go not up to heaven in vain. Yet, more, my young 
friends, are not such services a meet thank-offering to the 
God who has made your youth happy and blessed? How 
can you so truly praise him as by being the almoners of his 
gifts? How can you so well attest your gratitude, as by 
taking your place as his ministers to tnose whom his provi- 
dence has put within reach of your charity? 

Remember, too, that, if you live on, the serious aspects 
of life must soon open before you, its cares and solicitudes 
certainly, perhaps its reverses and afflictions. How unfit a 
discipline for them is the mere play-time, which so many 
make of their early days? How ill-fitted is the frivolous 
youth for the weighty charge involving the happiness and 
dearest interests of the living and the unborn, which so 
many assume without one serious thought, — without a pause 
in the whirl of pleasurable excitement and fashionable dissi- 
pation ! You need some effective training for a responsible 
life, however happy ; and for those darker experiences which 
almost all must encounter, — illness, bereavement, intense 
and harrowing solicitude,— you need, before they fall to 
your lot, some familiar conversance with the like in others, 
some personal knowledge of their resources, reliefs and con- 
solations. In the offices of charity God puts into your 
hands a portion of the yet unwritten record of your own life, 
and enables you to form some estimate of the furniture of 
mind and heart which will be requisite for your own inevita- 
ble needs, and without which you may be a more fit object of 
compassion than the poorest and most desolate that now lay 
claim to your sympathy. 
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I have made this appeal because I cannot doubt that there 
are those before me who are ready to respond to it. There 
are, I doubt not, those of you who sincerely desire to be 
faithful to every duty, who yet have acquiesced in that usual 
order of society, which casts obligations of this sort on per- 
sons of more advanced years and more mature experience. 
I believe that I have set before you aims amply worthy your 
ambition and endeavor. I have presented an actual need 
within our borders, which is by no means met and supplied 
as it should be in a Christian community. Even were there 
nothing else to be done, there are neglected children enough 
to occupy the thought and effort of all the young persons 
who, hear me, — children for whom there are no home-privi- 
leges, and who, gathered into our Sunday-school, and guided 
as they might be at an easy cost of time and labor, in after 
years would rise up and call you blessed. What richer joy ° 
can heaven bestow, when earthly scenes shall be forever 
closed, than the consciousness that there are among your 
associates in the altar-service on high those who, but for you, 
might have lived without God and died without hope, — who 
owe to you under Providence all that gladdened their earthly 
and fitted them for their heavenly life ? 


ABIDE IN ME, AND I IN YOU, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


THERE are some of our Saviour’s words that appeal so 
delicately to the finest religious sensibilities of our nature. 
that we fear to explain or handle them, lest by our rude 
touch we should divest them of the mystic charm and power 
with which they come to us.’ We can only take them into 
our hearts in our purest and best moments; and in stillness of 
soul to allow them to breathe through us their holy meaning, 
and become to us more a heavenly influence than a form of 
speech or a distant thought. They are like the delicate per- 
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fumes in nature, which hide themselves from us in the sultry 
noon, and make their presence felt, as God did his through the 
garden of Eden, in the cool and twilight of the day. Or they 
are like the holy music of some great master, which repeats 
itself to the soul after it has ceased to fall upon the ear, and, 
in the emotions which it awakens there, fills the heart with a 
diviner melody. They come to us from the depths of a 
spirit in which the fullness of the divine love and goodness 
dwelt ; they are filled out as no other words ever were with 
the fullness of God’s wisdom, tenderness and mercy. Espe- 
cially is this the case with words like these, “Abide in me 
and I in you.” 

Christ is present to the soul through the truths which he 
has taught. As we commune with the thoughts of great and 
holy men we are brought into union and fellowship with 
. them. We retire into our closets, and there through their 
works enjoy the society of Milton or Fenelon, of Wesley or 
Cowper, of Wordsworth or Keble, of Buckminster or Chan- 
ning. They open to us their holiest thoughts. They infuse 
into us their holiest affections. They spread around us the 
atmosphere in which they moved. They are to us personal 
benefactors, asssociates and friends, our living teachers and 
companions in some of the best and happiest moments of 
life. We abide in them and they in us. 

So, only in a higher and more sacred sense, do we abide in 
Christ, by living in the divine truths which he has taught. 
The more thoroughly we study and comprehend them and 
give ourselves up to them, the more intimate shall we be 
with him. They lead us into the profounder depths of his 
mind. As we live in the truths which he has taught, his 
words bring him before us and his presence will give a new 
and diviner meaning to his words. They borrow new vital- 
ity and power from their connection with him. They give 
new vitality and power to us by bringing us into closer sym- 
pathy and union with him. Weighty as are the abstruse 
truths which he has taught, they borrow their best meaning 
and their most salutary power over us from the fact that 
they bring us into closer personal relations with him. 
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And we cannot thus be brought into connection with the 
mind of Jesus without feeling also the power of his divine 
life working in us and uniting us to him in a yet closer inti- 
macy of love and reverence. We cannot really enter into 
the words of Jesus without obeying them, and if we obey 
them, we shall continue in his love. New and holier affec- 
tions will be awakened in us. Through these affections we 
shall be united to him yet more closely. We shall feel our- 
selves drawn to him by earnest and almost passionate de- 
sires. We shall love to sit at his feet; to give ourselves up 
to him, that we may feel his joy in our hearts, and that our 
joy also may be full. 

Then, through the affections, a deeper interest attaches 
itself to his words. The seaman who has been years away 
from his home sees afar off a speck rising obscurely on the 
margin of the sea. Others see nothing, but he looks again, 
and his eyes are blinded with tears. His affections trans- 
figure that dim speck on the distant horizon, and make it to 
stand before him as the home of all that is dearest to him on 
earth. So through our reverence and love for Christ every 
word and act connected with him calls him before us in all 
his divine benignity and tenderness. Words which other- 
wise might have no meaning or might awaken in us no pecu- 
liar feeling, come home to the dearest and holiest feelings of 
our nature. The whole soul is touched, is lifted up and carried 
on into regions of spiritual thought, where the languid hours 
cannot weary us, where the busy days, with their pressing 
calls and cares, cannot drive and persecute and tyrannize 
over us. Through our affections and our lowly reverence for 
him, his words draw us away into realms of spiritual life and 
joy. We abide in him, and he in us. His spirit, like the 
fragrance of a summer’s evening, fills the air in which we 
move. His holy promises wait as heavenly ministrants upon 
us. His divine affections enfold us, like strains of heavenly 
music, in their sweet and solemn harmonies. It is as if the 
wings of angels were fanning the air around us, and loved 
ones, now among the blessed spirits of God, were lingering 
near, and heaven itself were breathing into our souls its own 
sense of inward harmony and diviné repose. 
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Let us not reject, as mystical and unreal, the thought of 
this inward union with Christ, or allow ourselves, by any infi- 
delity or unworthiness of ours, to be separated from him. 
May we always turn to him, and may he come to us, a quick- 
ening spirit, to awaken and to answer the holiest longings of 
our hearts. “Abide in me,” he says, “and I will abide in 
you.” Even so, then, let us abide in him, till his spirit has 
become our spirit ; till his affections have become our affec- 
tions ; till we are pure even as he is pure. So shall the great 
hope of life be consummated in us, and we shall feel his life 
within us, and with it the peace and joy which belong to 
those who lean on his bosom in perfect love and lowliness of 
heart. 

There is a singular sweetness and beauty in these lines by 
Mrs, Stowe : — 

“ ABIDE IN Me, AND I IN YOU. 
“ That mystic word of thine, O sovereign Lord, 
Is all too pure, too high, too deep for me ; 
Weary of striving, and with longing faint, 
I breathe it back again in Jrayer to thee. 
“ Abide in me, I pray, and I in thee; 
From this good hour, oh, leave me nevermore ; 
Then shall the discord cease, the wound be healed, 
The lifelong bleeding of the soul be o’er. 
“ As some rare perfume in a vase of clay 
Pervades it with a fragrance not its own, 


So when thou dwellest in a mortal soul, 
All heaven’s own sweetness seems around it thrown. 


“The soul alone, like a neglected harp, 
Grows out of tune, and needs a hand divine; 
Dwell thou within it, tune and touch the chords, 
Till every note and string shall answer thine. 


“Abide in me; there have been moments pure, 
When I have seen thy face, and felt thy power ; 

Then evil lost its grasp, and passion, hushed, 

Owned the divine enchantment of the hour. 


“These were but seasons, beautiful and rare ; 
Abide in me, —and they shall ever de; 
Fulfill at once thy precept and my prayer, — 
Come and adide in me, and I in thee.” 


. 
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MODELS OF CULTURE. 


BY A. B. MUZZEY. 


It is not difficult to place before our minds the ideal of a per- 
fect culture. Such an ideal would er-brace, first, a complete 
physical development. Next, a corresponding education of 
the intellect ; then the moral nature, conscience, free-will, and 
the affections would be symmetrically unfolded. And finally 
we should have the religious principle, the soul, trained to a 
contemplation, love, and adoration of God, as disclosed to us 
dimly in creation, and brought, with its kindred truth, the 
immortal life, into a noonday light by Jesus Christ. 

Now we can find nowhere in ordinary history an exempli- 
fication of this harmonious and perfect culture. But I recol- 
lect to have seen in my college life a striking illustration of 
the union of several of its features. It was my privilege at 
that time to see and hear the great statesman of New Eng- 
land. Daniel Webster combined a noble physical form with 
a mind of imperial power. That he had some moral defects 
only proved that “to err is human ;” but in the virtues and 
affections of home and in a generous fellowship he acted his 
part well. In devout sentiment, also, he was ever loyal and 
true to his great nature. He once said, “I believe Jesus 
Christ was the Son of God:” and that he regarded as the 
sum of the Christian faith. And no one can read his mas- 
terly argument in the Girard case and question his deep rev- 
erence for Christianity. 

He was when I first heard him, 1822, in the prime of his 
manhood. He was then conducting, in the supreme court, 
an important case where the validity of a will was in contro- 
versy. The contest was between the family of the deceased 
and a certain church, to which, influenced by its clergyman, 
and in his last hours, the testator had devised most of his 
property. It was claimed on the side advocated by Webster 
that the devisor was too feeble in mind to make a will. The 
whole argument was worthy of a Demosthenes: but one 
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anecdote, related in his impressive manner, I particularly 
recollect. It was taken from an incident in Spanish history. 
A rich Catholic on his death-bed was visited by a certain 
friar, and interrogated in solemn form thus: “Is it your last 
will and testament that your estate in Andalusia be given to 
Holy Mother Church?” The dying man replied, “Yes.” 
“Ts it your last will and testament that your estate in 

be given to Holy Mother Church?” “Yes.” And thus the 
eager ecclesiastic went on, until the son of the testator, who 
stood by, anxious lest his exhausted parent would will away 
his entire property, interposed : “ Father, is it your last will 
and testament that I should take your gold-headed cane and 
drive this friar out of the chamber?” “Yes,” was the still 
affirmative reply. The dramatic power with which this most 
pertinent authority was quoted produced a thrilling effect on 
every one present. And here, as so often elsewhere, his 
intellectual sincerity and moral enthusiasm, and the appar- 
ently consecrated absorption of his whole religious nature in 
the matter in hand, the majestic form and leonine voice and 
fire-winged eye of the advocate, gave a measureless power to 
his condensed and commanding words. This man was a 
demonstration, not more of peerless native endowments than, 
as I have already said, of a broad and thorough culture, 

Among the obvious features of our time is the almost uni- 
versal interest in this one great subject. It pervades, not as 
once, certain classes of society: we see men of every station 
and condition occupied, either directly or indirectly, in doing 
something, or at least, if not speaking and writing publicly, 
yet talking at the corners of the streets, on what is to be 
done to lift the mass of the people to a broader culture. 
This spirit has at last entered our national councils, and 
Congress is earnest for diffusing broadcast through the land 
the means of a completely national education. 

There is a loud knocking at the doors of our colleges for 
the unrestricted admission of all who desire it, and are quali- 
fied for it, to their highest privileges. This zeal for instruc- 
tion is a noble characteristic of our times. Let it have free 
course, and let the Baconian doctrine of “experiment” be 
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unlimitedly extended and fairly and judiciously tried, and its 
results trustingly accepted. 

Meantime, before citing another noble model of culture, let 
one humble voice be raised in expostulation against some of 
the means and methods of education now widely prevalent. 
The New Testament calls us, through the consecrated Paul, 
to “press toward the mark for the prize of the high calling in 
Christ Jesus.” That is the true aim for an immortal being. 
Christian perfection, to be reached by first setting before the 
mind the correct standard. Nothing subordinate may lower 
the purpose, nothing unworthy may be permitted in the plan, 
nothing secondary is to enter the materials or the workman- 
ship of the grand building: but all is to be thorough from 
the foundation to the copestone. 

And now, what are “the mark” and “the prize” for the 
student of this age? Will it do to place before him some 
inferior standard? Or may we begin wrongly with him and 
trust to the future to retrieve our error? It has seemed to 
me that we are in danger of doing this very thing. Over and 
over one who has traced college classes through life, may see 
this course inadvertently pursued. The boy wasted four pre- 
cious years, for which the man had afterward to atone. A 
Sisyphus fate, —the stone was rolled idly or thoughtlessly 
down the hill in early life, only to be in subsequent days’ toil- 
somely pushed up again. Multitudes tell us that, had they 
seen the end or the midway of their wrong course when in 
college, it would have saved them hours and months of una- 
vailing regrets. How rare the example of an Everett, the 
youth, the very boy, with his eye fixed on the glorious stand- 
ard, “the true scholar,” and fired with an inspiration which 
bore him from triumph to triumph, the last year of a long 
and rich life filled with the fruits of an industry that needed’ 
no repentance. 

Nor is the blame for these sad failures in early education 
to be all laid on the youth. He may, it is true, have had a 
sluggish temperament, and not roused himself, as he should, 
to effort. Idle or vicious companions may have led him unre- 
sistingly astray. It is possible he failed to heed the good 
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advice and persistent exertions of kindred and friends to 
place him and keep him in the right path. But often the 
difficulty lay behind one and all these obstacles. His par- 
ents or guardians had not formed a true conception of the 
end of a good education. And his very instructors, swept 
along by a false public opinion, gave their influence, perhaps, 
to confirm rather than reform a great popular error. 

Suppose the father intends his son to be a merchant. He 
may then desire him only to study such branches as will fit 
him for trade. Perhaps he says to him, “Study mathematics, 
book-keeping, navigation, and only such languages as will be 
useful to you in business. I care only that you be hereafter 
arich man.” Or let the conception be still broader: “It is 
as yet uncertain what the youth’s occupation will be; but 
one thing I want, to have him educated only with reference 
to a future occupation of some kind.” The boy hears such 
remarks, or, if not in so many words, he imbibes their spirit 
from the whole tone and temper of his home. Can we expect 
him to act upon any other principle at school or in college? 

But how immeasurably does all this fall below the true 
standard of a Christian education? Genuine religion tells 
us it is not what we accumulate around us, but what we are 
in ourselves, that is to be the end and aim of life. And this 
is the very mark and the prize of a successful intellectual life. 
Inward excellence, to make the most of one’s self, — this is 
to be placed uppermost in the mind ; it must stand above all 
mere book learning, and every study pursued only at the 
instance of others, or in conformity to fashion, or under the 
direction of misguided parent or mistaken teacher. The 
youth must make his motto, “I will take and hold the path 
of self-education.” 

Now we shall never have the true man unless the youth 
start from this goal. He is not simply to store away in 
memory layer upon layer of mathematics, languages, or phi- 
losophies. If this be his highest aim, his mental character 
will prove a failure. Let him aspire to become rich, first, in 
a mind strong as well as delicate, broad, far-seeing, indepen- 
dent, able to grapple with the problems of life. Do you say, 
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“He must study science: that is king of the world.” I 
answer, Let him study science. But see to it that you do 
not narrow his thoughts down to mere physical science. If 
he is to master mechanics, chemistry, physics, and their 
whole train, let him grapple, too, with the science of mind 
and man. While he can analyze all material creation, and 
learns the chemistry of suns and stars, do not leave him a 
sciolist in intellectual and moral philosophy. 

There is danger that our youth will become absorbed in 
physical science under the impression that there lies the 
road to wealth. Emancipate them first from this false esti- 
mate of the transcendent value of outward acquisitions. 
Place uppermost in their thoughts the wealth of a firmly 
knit and thoroughly expanded character. Teach them that 
the genuine gold is a pure heart; that there is no treasure 
like an incorruptible conscience. Teach them to look to God 
with the faith, — 

“‘ True science is to read thy name, 
True life t’ obey thy will.” 

A youth lifted to this high position would be above all the 
lures that tempt one who thinks education means the art of 
making money. He would never give himself to the low 
practices of the student who cares only “to get through col- 
lege.” Not by evasions and makeshifts, not by “cramming” 
for examinations, but by thorough, honest, manly study would 
he then prepare himself so that every day should be to him 
an examination day. He would then attain “honors,” and 
they would be fairly won and rightfully enjoyed. Before God 
and all good men he would stand now and evermore “sum- 
ma cum laude.” 

One of the great errors of our day is this of regarding all 
education as a means to some one or more objects, and not 
as an end in itself. I once heard of an individual who went 
through college to prepare himself to be a repairer of watches 
and jewelry. The ambition in this boy to be thoroughly edu- 
cated was good; but what are we to say of its highest aim? 
We want accomplished jewelers, but we want immeasurably 
more accomplished men. We want the noblest powers of 
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our nature to be unfolded to their utmost capacity. And 
that is never done except by one who makes it the purpose 
of his whole life. The arrow directed to the sun will not 
reach it, but the effect is worthier than if it had been aimed 
at the-earth, And every occupation is low compared with 
his who lives to perfect his manhood. 

It seems to me unwise to talk much to a child in any way 
about his future employment. Whatever he is to become in 
this respect, should be incidental and secondary when con- 
trasted with his making a good scholar and a good man. I 
occupied the same room for half my college life with one — 
now, alas! no more — whose whole interest was turned even 
then to the profession of his choice. He was never drawn 
heartily towards any study which did not seem to him to bear 
upon that. He was to be a physician; and for that reason 
he enjoyed botany, mineralogy, and chemistry. Foredoomed 
to be a surgeon, he would shut himself in one of our little 
rooms for hours patiently dissecting frogs. For the mathe- 
matics he had a remarkable aptitude, and he studied them 
partially ; the classics he disliked ; and, because he was not 
in after life to be a writer, he neglected them, and, of course, 
themes and forensics shared the same fame. Declamation 
was his utter aversion: what would a physician have to do 
with public speaking ? With large general endowments, had 
he been animated by a different theory, he might have taken 
a very high rank in the class, 

But better far than mere college rank is the aim at a com- 
plete development of one’s whole nature. Regarded intel- 
lectually alone, this is the road to eminence and distinction. 
We have seen this illustrated in our own age. Charles Dick- 
ens, not as some contend a mere amuser of the people, but a 
moral censor, the main mover in some of the grandest Chris- 
tian reforms of his country and his race, to whom no college 
ever opened its doors, became the Corypheus of our writers 
of fiction amid all the deficiences of his early education, and 
in spite of his doom in boyhood to make up bales of boot- 
blacking for a subsistence, by setting before himself a noble 
ideal, and pressing through all obstacles steadily toward it. 
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For lack of a high purpose, early and ever present to the 
mind, we see the large expenditures of a college, like Har- 
vard, sometimes wasted on our youth. Pressed onward by 
parental zeal, the boy enters an institution of whose true aim 
and end he has not the slightest conception. Who that min- 
gles with the students has not heard language like this? “I 
came here because my father wanted me to come.” “TI like 
the electives because I can choose for myself, and I intend 
to choose the easiest studies.” “I mean to have a good 
time.” “TI like college, there is good fun here: our theatri- 
cals and clubs could not be better. These things are what I 
came here for.” Now recreation is good, it is all important 
in its place, but alas for that youth who ranks it in this way 
as the very breath of his life. 

When we come to the moral standard of the student, there 
is no method of keeping that high so trustworthy as the fre- 
quent resort to home. It is a prominent advantage of Har- 
vard College that its students, coming largely as they do 
from Boston and its vicinity, have easy access to their 
father’s roof. The government wisely favor the use of this 
privilege, especially on the Sabbath. This is a great moral 
safeguard ; and, excluded as the students are at present from 
any intercourse in their studies with the opposite sex, the 
influence of weekly interviews with mother, sister, friend at 
the family fireside is of inappreciable value to the charac- 
ter. A good lady left a legacy to our college for the support 
of a “Professor of the Heart.” It is to be hoped that the 
change of the title to “Professor of Christian Morals” will 
never tend to exclude from view the direct connection of this 
professorship with the moral influences of home. Sure we 
may be that, during the incumbency of the present professor 
in that chair.—‘“serus in coelum redeat”—the delicate 
offices and the benign sway of domestic life over the best 
feelings, and the whole status, moral as well as mental, of the 
student, will never fail of earnest inculcation. 

As an aid in this direction, to elevate both the intellectual 
and Christian character, whenever personal association is im- 
practicable, I recommend a constant correspondence between 
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the student and his nearest kindred. Everything is good 
which binds him the closer to this dear circle. What a tonic 
to the higher being of a young man must it be to receive 
weekly such tender, and at the same time monitory, letters 
as those which passed between John Quincy Adams and his 
highly cultured and noble mother! I recall with tears of 
gratitude the sweet breathings of a sister’s love communi- 
cated from a mind and heart rich with generous affections 
and aspirations. Those faded leaves of a half century’s exist- 
ence seem fresh and green as of yesterday, although the fond 
hand which penned them has long since returned to dust. 
But the memory of the joy they then gave me, and my con- 
fidence that they were a savor of life to my best nature, can 
never pass away. 

Let a word be said of college friendships. These have 
their place, not only as a means of rich enjoyment, but in 
their relations to character. There is an impression that if 
one is a favorite in the class he may not be in all respects 
the best man. But in my own class, as I look back and 
recall one and another who were “popular fellows,” they 
were, nearly without exception, pure-hearted, gentle, correct 
in deportment, and sometimes our highest scholars. We 
should make the most of college friendships. Everything 
which binds the young men together in pure bonds is to be 
cherished. Some of my truest and life-long friends were 
those with whom I prepared my daily exercises. Often the 
student may derive more benefit from a classmate of high 
culture and generous temper than from professor or instruc- 
tor alone. The old “exhibitions” are now obsolete and in 
disrepute ; but I am sure some of the strongest ties of my 
college life and the most fragrant memories of those long by- 
gone days are bound up in our preparation together of our 
famous “parts.” It is natural, as we advance in years, to 
sigh for past times; but let it be in no morbid temper that I 
express the fear that, with all their good effects, the multiply- 
ing “electives” will tend to disunite classmates, to part, here 
and there, too much young minds and hearts, and weaken 
those precious bonds, so strong in the good old days when 
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we stood shoulder to shoulder, on and on, through every 
recitation, lecture, success and failure, until we grasped 
hands on class-day and pledged our never-to-be-forgotten 
reunions. 

There is one danger against which we should seduously 
guard at this time. It is that of regarding education as de- 
signed exclusively for the acquisition of personal knowledge. 
The present age is devoted more and more to the interests 
of science. It is thought that every institution for learning 
should make its supreme aim the building up of intellectual 
cultivation. In our preparatory schools the mind is tasked 
to the utmost ; and our colleges are applying every possible 
spur to quicken the powers of the student by competition 
and the most rigid examinations. This course is supposed 
to be the summit of achievements in education. 

But in our zeal for intellectual stimulants we may lose 
sight of one of the grandest purposes of all culture. We 
forget that these students are to be men, that they will soon 
enter the various walks of society; and that they are to be 
fitted, not for intellectual and personal aims and ends alone, 
but to act well their part in all the relations of life. And 
this they cannot do unless, step by step, as they advance in 
scientific attainments, they are also prepared to do their full 
work in the great field of communication. Every man, let 
his vocation be what it may, should be qualified to impart 
what he knows to others. No one has a right to lock up his 
mental treasures in a selfish exclusiveness with the plea, “Am 
I my brother’s keeper?” By virtue of our social nature and 
our multiplied relations, we are each bound to do something 
for the improvement of those around us. Though one had 
the genius of a Milton or a Newton, and added all knowledge 
to his native gifts, these munificent possessions would not 
exonerate him in hiding his ten talents in a napkin. 

If this be so, then the student is not simply to be trained 
to high scholarship ; his main purpose is not to be the mas- 
tery of a grand curriculum. He is also to gain power of 
communication, the ability to do good to his race; he is to 
be filled with a desire for usefulness. It is one thing to store 
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the mind with the varied discoveries of science for a selfish 
gratification, and another to acquire knowledge with a view 
to increase one’s ability to benefit his fellow-men. It is one 
thing to learn from books and men all we can, merely to fit 
ourselves for success in business or in a profession, and quite 
another to crown every acquisition with a generous hope of 
imparting our treasures to those whom we can in any way 
help. 

This brings me to say, that, in a community like ours, blest 
with high civilization, irradiated by the light of Christianity, 
and favored with republican institutions, education assumes 
new importance in the department of a cultivated power of 
communication. The student is bound to do far more than 
build himself up as a silent and solitary individual. He is to 
be trained at every part of his course in a steady increase of 
his powers of utterance. As a moral being, responsible to 
God as well as man, he must be taught to impart whatever 
he acquires of knowledge and intellectual growth, in due 
measure, to others. 

In my own college life, I remember well, when hearing for 
the first time the gifted Channing, being impressed with his 
rare powers of expression. He gave the Dudlean Lecture in 
the chapel, and his subject was “ The Evidences of Revealed 
Religion.” He came at one point to the doctrine of immor- 
tality, and, as he uttered the solemn strain, — “The natural 
world contains no provisions or arrangements for reviving 
the dead. The sun and the rain, which cover the tomb with 
verdure, send no vital influences to the mouldering body. 
The researches of science detect no secret process for restor- 
ing the lost powers of life. If man is to live again, he is not 
to live through any known laws of nature, but by a power 
higher than nature; and how, then, can we be assured of 
this truth but by a manifestation of this power, that is, by 
miraculous agency confirming a future life?”—I felt as 
though he was speaking from beyond the confines of this 
mortal life. I could see the elements pouring down on the 
silent tomb, and there all was dark and gloomy. But the 
face of the preacher and his very tones were instinct with 
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life and immortality. As he stood, so much of heaven in his 
radiant countenance, he was himself a fresh revelation of the 
powers of the world to come. His very pronunciation of that 
glorious word “immortality” lifted one almost consciously, 
as all will testify who were privileged to hear it from his lips, 
into the high and sublime region of the blest. 

The student should be thoroughly trained to a good utter- 
ance both by the pen and the voice. To this end three things 
are essential: 1. A liberal culture in the classics. In our ear- 
nest pursuit of physical science we sometimes forget that it 
can do little to aid us in the power of expression. The mere 
scientist has usually a dry, and often an obscure style. To 
secure clearness, force, and beauty of style there is no better 
help than the study both of the ancient and modern lan- 
guages. They not only enrich the mind with broad ideas, 
but refine the taste, accustom one to accuracy of terms, 
assist him to express himself with precision, with a nice 
choice of words, and an adaptation of language to his con- 
ceptions and feelings. I cannot do better than turn again to 
Channing as a model of style. Its rare union of strength 
and beauty impresses the reader of his works. But to appre- 
ciate fully its almost unsurpassed power one must have lis- 
tened as he spoke. I recall another sermon of his in the 
college chapel, on the text, “Fools make a mock of sin.” 
After depicting the degradation and loathsomeness of vice 
as often seen in this life, he spoke of its consequences in the 
world to come. With a master’s hand he laid bare all the 
disguises, follies, and errors of those who delude themselves 
with the denial of any future retribution. He employed lan- 
guage in which sentence after sentence seemed to rend the 
veil of the eternal state, and disclose the unhappy sufferer 
reaping in the world to come precisely as he had sown here. 
Not a word was there too much or too little, but each adding 
a new seal to the certainty of a‘retribution hereafter. Many 
ideas seemed, as he uttered them, original ; and to everything 
familiar the constant response was, “ What oft was thought 
before, but ne’er so well expressed.” There was a tenderness 
blended with his decision, that made one, postponing his ad- 
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miration only to that for the Master himself, almost utter the 
testimony, “ Never man spake like this man.” 

Let not the student imagine that the cultivation of oratory 
is a needless task. Not a few suppose good speaking is. alto- 
gether a native gift, — that the orator, like the poet, must be 
born for his work. Classical authority says otherwise; and 
all experience, sacred as well as secular, confirms this state- 
ment, — that elocution is an improvable faculty. If one can 
grow in knowledge, wisdom, and mental power, so can he in 
the grace of good speech. Even Channing, as I happen to 
know, did not hesitate to take lessons in elocution. 

It is good to hold up such a man as a refutation of the 
common idea that oratory, if possessed at all, must be a gift 
of nature. Here was one who believed that we can improve 
on nature, as in all other attainments, so in that of the power 
of vocal utterance. And his example confutes also the pop- 
ular idea that it is only superficial and showy and “sensa- 
tional” speakers who pay any attention to their manner. 

Greece and Rome did not despise hard labor on the power 
of communicating thought and feeling by speech. Why 
should Christian communities? Why should it be thought 
to argue a deficiency in mental ability? And does it follow 
that the cultivation of oratory conflicts with moral or even 
religious elevation of character? Not so thought Channing ; 
he was himself a refutation of this theory. His intellectual 
force none will deny; and who more simple, inartificial, and 
truthful than he? As you listened to his calm yet glowing 
words, you felt that he was entirely self-oblivious and his 
whole soul rapt in the truth before him and in conveying 
it to the hearer. That small and delicate body seemed to 
tower and expand with his subject. His full and beaming 
eye, and tender, low, yet all-potent, voice shared the enchant- 
ment. Reason, imagination, feeling, love to man and devo- 
tion to God, instinct with a moral courage that never faltered 
or blenched, all quickened him with what in another he would 
have called “a mighty energy.” You were swept on by the 
deep and swelling volume of his discourse, as if by the inspi- 
ration of prophet and apostle, until no subject in earth or in 
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heaven seemed to you of such transcendent weight as this 
now in discussion. You left the house desiring never to sink 
again to the things of this world, and, as you mused by the 
way, giving thanks to Him that putteth such treasure into 
earthen vessels, and assured that the excellency of this power 
must be of God. 





THE CHRISTIAN MINISTRY. 


BY REV. THOMAS TIMMINS. 


Tue chief glory of the Christian ministry is this, that it is 
the grand and effective means in God’s hands for the calling 
forth and formation of character, the spread of truth, and the 
gradual reign of righteousness and peace. This has been 
the high and ennobling mission in which it has been actively 
and successfully engaged, even at times in spite of great and 
seeming overwhelming odds, from the day of Christ until 
to-day. But especially has this been the case when zealously 
entered into and professed with a pure, hallowed, and quali- 
fied spirit. And that spirit has ever been graciously given 
by heaven in answer to humble and earnest prayer. Conse- 
quently the world has reaped the best and most enduring 
results from the inspiring effects and rich fruits of the Chris- 
tian ministry. In no place, or land, has it been properly ex- 
erted without bringing in its train truth and civilization, edu- 
cation and freedom. Every country has more or less received 
its benefits, but Christian lands particularly, grace for grace. 
The leading, freest, and noblest nations at the present hour 
are indebted to it for a great, if not the greatest, share of all 
the solid, permanent good they possess. And not only has 
the Christian ministry had much weight in the past, but we 
believe, that in time to come, it will have an influence on the 
world, second to none other, in leading it towards new sacri- 
fices for what is sterling and true, and to make fresh and vig- 
orous triumphs in the cultivation of the virtues and graces 
of life, which more than all things else tend to the gradual 
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perfection of humanity. We, therefore, bid it God-speed in 
its onward and upward career, and it is our ardent wish that 
it may receive the hearty support and co-operation of all men. 

The most distinguishing point of the Christian ministry, 
and no less its richest enjoyment and crowning glory, is the 
faithful preaching of Christ. But what is meant and in what 
consists the preaching of Christ? In what sense did the 
Apostles understand this? and in what manner did they go 
about it? We learn that they were sent to every city, and 
were commanded to preach Christ ; “that they ceased not to 
preach him ;” “that they gloried in preaching him ;” “ that 
they preached not themselves, but Christ crucified, and Christ 
the Lord of glory.” For a correct answer we must go to 
Christ. Regarding him in the highest light, he not only 
taught principles by word, but showed their® power and 
beauty by his sublime life. What he steadfastly proclaimed 
in precept he bore faithful testimony to ‘in daily practice. 
Thus, his teachings are no less seen in his acts than in his 
exhortations to his disciples, and the people that flocked to 
him. One lends a light to and enhances the efficacy of the 
other. In both he was equally at home and essentially the 
same. You cannot take away the one without seriously de- 
tracting from the other. Both make up the sum total of the 
grand life of Christ, and Christ, taken as a whole, is the em- 
bodiment of duty, truth, and holiness; and the most disin- 
terested, self-sacrificing, and winning love. He is, as the per- 
petual emblem, so the everlasting representative of the love 
of God. Then, to preach Christ, is to proclaim those eternal 
principles to which and for which his life was given, and of 
which his name is the synonym, and daily remembrancer, to 
the children of men. To preach Christ thus, is to preach 
him as the Apostles preached him, and as God graciously 
gave him to be preached. 

But, it is manifest, that, in applying Christ to the hearts 
and consciences of men, both the rich acts of his life, and the 
sweet lessons of his lips, should be held in constant remem- 
brance. Indeed, it is most desirable that the name of Christ 


_ should be often heard from the mouth of the preacher, and 
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that his deeds, from life’s beginning to life’s ending, be de- 
scribed in glowing terms of powerful eloquence. Abstruse 
religion does suit some natures, and religion, cold and beauti- 
ful as marble, and just as lifeless, others; but the great human 
family craves, as well as needs, a warm, personal religion, and 
the example of a thoroughly earnest, elevated, and convin- 
cing life. How oftentimes, in the hurry of existence do we 
observe, that, while a precept falls coldly on the ear, example 
appeals to and moves the heart, and shapes the life for good ? 
Mere abstract reason, though good in its place, is not and 
never can be made, the effective lever in the hands of the 
Christian ministry, to achieve its sublime work. Men and 
women are largely governed, made strong and whole, by per- 
sonal influences, and Christ in the Christian world is the 
great perpetual influence, which God has mercifully given as 
his own earthly representative, to win his children from error 
and vice, strengthen them against the sins which do so easily 
beset them, and lift them up to true manhood and woman- 
hood, and to the rich enjoyment and pure happiness of com- 
munion and union with his Spirit. | 

Moreover, we want something sufficiently definite to de- 
scribe that holy religion on which we build our faith, rest our 
hope, and from which we draw our inspiration for the estab- 
lishing and consolidating of our diviner life. We want the 
name to be as clear, expressive, and real as our faith. And 
that we have in the Christian name. In the name, the teach- 
er, and the religion there are unity and truth, and, as in each, 
so in all combined. Each has in it the blessing of heaven, 
and we rejoice in all, having both a name, an example, and a 
religion filled to our nature, and highly calculated to meet all 
its reasonable wants, and to satisfy its most ardent aspira- 
tions. Mere outside and shallow philosophies, and piled up 
systems of theology, will come and go, but the religion of 
Christ will remain, because bound up in his own matchless 
life, so sweet and rich and life-giving to the world, and will 
move on with ever-widening and ennobling sway. And how 
winning is that religion in tHat life, and that life in that reli- 
gion! Each has a greater attraction and power to draw men 
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heavenward than mere instruction apart from such. But, 
whether the life, or the teachings of Christ, be held up before 
the minds of men, the same object is in view, and the same 
good work sought to be accomplished, namely, the growth of 
men into the spirit of Christ, which is love and obedience to 
God the Father, and straightforward, honest dealing with 
men. Ina few words, Christ went about preaching the Gos- 
pel of the Kingdom of Heaven, of which he was both the 
type and embodiment ; and, to-day, Christ is preached faith- 
fully by the Christian ministry, when it earnestly and perse- 
veringly inspires men by every legitimate means, but espe- 
cially by the words and deeds of Christ, to cherish and culti- 
vate the spirit that dwelt so fully in him: indeed, to become 
pure in its purity, free in its freedom, truthful in its truth, 
beautiful in its marvelous beauty, and strong in its sovereign 
power in all goodness of life, simplicity of heart, and heav- 
enly-mindedness of conduct, both as regards the things of 
this life, and the enjoyment of those earnest and sweet open- 
ing realities of the more unclouded and better life to come. 
Every one having had wide and large experience among 
men, and having keenly observed human nature in its vari- 
ous and ever-varying moods and phases of being, must have 
been painfully impressed with the wide prevalence of evil, 
and its terrible effects. Iniquity, crime, wrong-doing abound 
not only in low but in high places. Human nature can and 
does not only rise to astonishing heights of holiness and joy, 
but also falls to equally astounding depths of vice and woe. 
Evil principles, no less than good, are busily at work in the 
heart of society. And the passions, inflamed with the sight 
of so much sin, and oftentimes triumphant sin and success- 
ful sinning, rage with deadly power. Is it, then, any wonder 
that numbers on every hand, both old and young, have been 
corrupted, their natures hardened, and their consciences 
seared as with a hot iron? These, again, are emboldened 
and made worse by the bad example of others, and thus it is 
that the Christian ministry has no small task before it to 
reclaim the bad, in warning thosé who are giving way to. sin 
and struggling in its thralldom, and in preparing others to 
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resist its first advances, and making them proof against its 
wiles and delusions. This is no easy labor, and requires no 
light amount of care and tact. The leading force to be 
selected by the ministry in effecting its great object is that 
of love. But who can lay down a rule as to how it should be 
used to meet all cases, when every case calls for peculiar 
treatment to itself? To some natures gentleness and kind- 
ness will be efficacious, but to others love must be manifested 
in the first instance by stern words and the voice of thunder. 
To others it is necessary to use even stronger measures, while 
intense suffering must be inflicted on some cases ere reforma- 
tion is possible. Hence the ministry must not only speak 
words of comfort, but words of reproof; must not only be 
kind, but firm. There are times when it must snatch souls 
from ruin by force, no less than by the gentlest means save 
others by the cords of love. And here to be faithful, it will 
need the loftiest moral courage, and must bring to bear on its 
work the great heart, that fears not the frowns of men any 
more than it will be drawn aside from duty by their smiles, 
that is fixed solely on God, and acknowledging no power, save 
his, over all. 

But the preaching, to have its proper scope and effect, 
must be administered, not only by one apt to teach, gentle, 
and patient, but also full of knowledge, wisdom, and strength, 
And it is a matter of the greatest possible importance that 
the teacher should not only rightly understand his sacred 
office, but be specially fitted for it by the most careful, 
thoughtful, and conscientious training. Apart from mental 
ability and talent, which we do not underrate, above all 
things he should be a man of spiritual endowment and 
power ; for his chosen work lies in arousing, cherishing, and 
acting upon the spirits of others, and in supplying with treas- 
ures, new and old, their souls’ wants. Mere intellect, how- 
ever brilliant, is not sufficient, though highly necessary, nor a 
cold, critical mind, the one thing needed. The greater depth 
of thought, the more serviceable ; and the more sympathetic 
power he possesses the better. And it is well, and more than 
well, if, in addition to these qualifications, he finds in the 
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depth of his soul a call to the work, that he loves it, and is 
thrilled over it, and carries about impressed on his mind, 
“Woe is me if I preach not the gospel of Christ.” Such a 
one must, in the order of things, do good service, and cannot 
fail to finish his course with joy in the vineyard of God. 
Happy the people possessing such a one, and thrice happy 
both if they earnestly labor together with souls united in the 
pure bond of affection ! 

Again, the Christian minister, if he would influence and 
save the souls of many, must make a life study of the words 
of St. Paul, “ Be all things to all men.” And this, not in any 
low, but in the high and exalted sense in which the Apostle 
used the words ; that is, by sympathizing with the weak and 
rejoicing with the strong, so that by entering heartily into 
the minds of all, and by sowing good seed here and speaking 
words in season there, the ministry may be rendered as up- 
lifting and powerful as possible. St. Paul, himself, is the 
noblest instance, and best commentary, on what he taught 
in this respect, and he may be studied and followed with 
increasing pleasure and profit even in the nineteenth cen- 
tury. And should not the teacher declare his message with 
due seriousness and solemnity of manner? Truly, he should 
never lose sight of the sacredness of his vocation, and on no 
account, and to no morbid craving for novelty on the part of 
his hearers, or mere display on his own, should he indulge in 
flippancy, or sensational statements, or theatrical attitudes, 
lest he impair his usefulness and bring discredit on the 
Christian character. His work is not self-glorification, or 
the sinful gratifying of the curiosity, or vanity, or idle amuse- 
ment, of pleasure seekers, but the solemn service and wor- 
ship of God, the rescuing of souls from danger and death, 
and the building of others up in righteousness, in peace, and 
Christian faith. 

Two gross vices, in high fashion, should be rigidly guarded 
against: 1. Weak, low punning and buffoonery, which, to say 
the least, far better become the circus than the temple of 
worship. The “Gospel of Smartness” is not the “ Gospel 
of Christ,” but a vile caricature. One of the leading minis- 
ters, not far from New York, was justly reproved when he 
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asked a wit of that city, why he did not come and hear him 
preach, and was answered by, “ When I want to be amused I 
do not go to the house of God for it.” 2. Coarse, impure, and 
minute descriptions of crime, vice, and profligacy. The air 
of the temple should not be polluted and tainted with what 
would not be tolerated for one moment in well-regulated 
Christian homes. It should be remembered that “evil com- 
munications corrupt good manners” not less, but more, in 
the house of God, than elsewhere, by soiling, blunting, and 
destroying the organ of reverence, one of God’s noblest gifts 
to his children, and not less one of the truest safeguards, 
when unimpaired, and ornaments of the religious life. 

It is and should be the minister’s delight, to give good, 
sound instruction, and truth which cannot be gainsaid, and 
not only to speak from the mouth to the ear, but also from 
the heart to the heart. Not dealing in mere phraseology, as 
if he had no direct object in view, he should aim to utter from 
a prepared soul, and ready tongue, if possible, solid, substan- 
tial, homely life-truths. And these, first feeling himself, he 
should do his best to make his hearers feel too. Thus, if the 
daily behavior and conduct of the minister be kind, manly, 
forbearing, and affectionate, and so worthy of the everlasting 
truths of Christianity, his ministry will be a rich one, and the 
blessing of God will attend him in his self-sacrificing labors, 
And so, the results of the Christian ministry will come to be, 
the training of humanity into the divine spirit of Jesus, and 
to the realization of that brotherhood of the human family, 
and childhood to God the Father, which Jesus taught, when 
he said, “And when ye pray, say, Our Father who art in 
heaven.” 


CONFLICT. 
FROM THE GERMAN OF BETTI PAOLI. 


Ir is not hard to pay the toll 
Of happiness to duty given ; 
But dreadful is it when the soul 

Is by conflicting duties riven. 
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When out of truth to ¢izs is born 
Treason to ¢hat and gross offending, 
And the despairing heart is torn 
By its own wrathful self-contending. 


When thou, ensnared, perplexed, distressed, 
Hast lost all power of deciding, 

’Twixt equal claims, by both professed, 
Where truest holiness is hiding. 


The very ground beneath thy feet 
Appears to tremble and be shaken, 
And, in thy inmost soul’s retreat, 
Doubt’s tiger-claws their hold have taken. 


While over all the tumult wild 
Thy inner self is sadly sighing, 
“T ’scape not guiltless, undefiled, 
This magic circle’s force defying !” 
Then worldly wisdom fails at need, 
All search is vain, all thought’s endeavor, 
Quick from the bow the arrow speed! 
Th’ Eternal Hand will guide it ever. 


No longer in thy bosom bear 

Doubt’s poison seed, its growth befriending ; 
Give thy beginning to God’s care, 

And to his grace entrust the ending! 


Though, by appearance led astray, 

The world may class thee with the sinning, 
To thy account he will not lay 

The wrong which grows from that beginning. 


Self-solved the contradiction then, 
A Sabbath rest revives the soul, 
For over all Fate’s curse again 


Pure power and will hold full control. 
Ss. C. 
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THEOLOGY AND ITS BEST TEACHER. 


BY REV. J. SUMNER LINCOLN. 


What is the meaning of the word “Theology”? In the 
original it is a compound word. One part means “God,” and 
the other part, “word.” Literally, “ God-word,” — or a word 
concerning God ; or God revealing himself through a word. 
Noah Webster defines it as, “ The science which teaches the 
existence, character, and attributes of God, his laws and 
government, the doctrines we are to believe, and the duties 
we are to practice.” 

Dean Stanley says, “ Theology is the endeavor to give us 
a faithful notion of what God is, and of what he expects 
of us.” 

This is the aim of the true teacher of this science. If 
these definitions are correct, theology is a grand subject, and 
of the greatest conceivable importance; upon which every 
person is under the highest obligation to use his best endeav- 
ors to obtain clear, correct, and definite views, — views which 
shall exert a controlling influence over the heart and life. 

Ignorance or error on this subject is of the most perni- 
cious tendency. This subject is as important as a true 
knowledge of God, — his government and laws, as our duties, 
and the great doctrines that lie at their foundation, and con- 
stitute the great and agreeable motives for their performance. 

Here the question arises, Where shall we find the best 
views and the best teacher on this subject? We shall find 
them where we find him and his teachings who best under- 
stands this whole matter. It is obvious to remark, that the 
person who best understands this great subject must be the 
person who has the largest and best disciplined mind, the 
purest heart, and who has and improves the best means for 
obtaining and imparting the whole truth on this subject. 

There is one great Teacher, whose views are given through 
the New Testament to the world, who claims, and I think 
justly, to know more on this subject than any other in God’s 
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universe, — God himself only excepted. That: teacher is the 
Lord Jesus Christ, — who, in the first chapter of John’s Gos- 
pel, is appropriately called “the Word :” because in him the 
whole truth on this subject exists, and through him, in the 
form of gospel truth, it is communicated to the world. The 
Son of God, called the Word, here exhibits to us the best 
theology. In acondensed form, it is presented in a few of 
the first words of John’s Gospel, which Dean Stanley calls 
“the theology of St. John:” “In the beginning was the 
Word, and the Word was with God, and the Word was God.” 
God and the Word that reveals him, here joined together, 
constitute Christian theology. 

Christian theology is a revelation of God through Christ, 
his, greatest son. Natural theology is a revelation of God 
through his created kingdoms of nature. 

By the Word, it seems very clear to my mind from the 
connection, is here meant the Son of God; and not merely 
some one attribute of God, such as the divine reason or wis- 
dom. Mere attributes do not exist apart from the nature in 
which they adhere. 

This same “ Word,” it is said, “was made flesh and dwelt 
among us, and we beheld his glory, as the glory of the Only 
Begotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. No man 
hath seen God at any time: the Only Begotten Son, who is 
in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared him.” The Son 
of God, in this respect, the most perfectly fulfills the office of 
a Word,—on this account he is so called. The true office 
of a word is to convey thought from one mind to another ; 
the medium through which one mind or one heart reveals 
itself to another, — reveals its thoughts, feelings, purposes, 
and character. When a great man, distinguished for intelli- 
gence and moral goodness, uses a word or an expression that 
clearly reveals his peculiar characteristics, we say that word 
or expression is the man. For illustration, when Daniel 
Webster said, “ He is the orator who makes me think as he 
thinks, and feel as he feels,” we say, “That is Webster:” be- 
cause in that saying, that word, “orator,” he reveals the grand 
characteristics of himself. His public speeches reveal his 
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oratorical power. So the Son of God is called “the Word,” 
and that Word is called God, because he is as true, as char- 
acteristic an expression of God’s great mind, thought, and 
character as the word of a very intelligent, wise, and good 
man is a true expression of his mind, thought, and charac- 
ter. God is in his Son, the word that reveals him, as the 
man I have described is in the word that reveals him. 

Now, the Son, as the word of God, —a word God uses for 
the purpose, —is better able to reveal God in all his distinc- 
tive grand characteristics than any word, or number of words, 
the wisest and best man can use to reveal his distinctive 
characteristics. Because his inner nature is more God-like, 
and his relation to God is closer and dearer and of longer 
existence than any other person’s. 

He is represented as being in the bosom of the Father, 
and the Father as dwelling in him. From the largeness of 
the very God-like structure of his nature and character he is 
represented as “the brightness of the Father’s glory and the 
express image of his person.” His character is of his own 
free and most praiseworthy formation. 

The following passages of Scripture represent the close 
relations of the Father and the Son: “As the Father know- 
eth me, even so know I the Father. All things are delivered 
unto me of my Father; and no man knoweth the Son but 
the Father; neither knoweth any man the Father save the 
Son and he to whom the Son will reveal him. All things 
that the Father hath are mine. The Son can do nothing of 
himself, but what he seeth the Father do; for whatsoever 
things the Father doeth the same doeth the Son likewise. 
The doctrine which ye hear is not mine but his that sent me. 
As the Father gave me commandment, so I speak, so I do, 
I do always those things that please him. I came out from 
God. I came forth from the Father and am come into the 
world, neither came I of myself, but he sent me. I came 
down from heaven. Ye are from beneath, I am from above. 
The glory which I had with thee before the world was. In 
the beginning was the Word, and the Word was with God, 
and the word was God.” 
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In these and many other passages, though they clearly 
represent the close relations existing between the Father 
and the Son, the Word, still they all seem to represent them 
as distinct beings, and the first to be as much greater than 
the last as the Creator is greater than the person he creates. 
So the Son expressly declares when he says, “ My Father is 
greater than I.” And he calls the Father “the only true 
God,” — thus excluding himself and every other being from 
the Godhead. While claiming the existence of a greater 
union between himself and the Father than that existing 
between the Father and any other being, he still acknowl- 
edges his existence and all his superhuman powers to be 
derived from the Father. 

“As the Father hath life in himself, so hath he given to 
the Son to have life in himself. The Father that dwelleth in 
me, he doeth the works.” 

The guarantee the Son gives his disciples and followers, 
that they shall never perish but shall have eternal life, is in 
these words: “My Father, who gave them me, is greater 
than all, and no man is able to pluck them out of my Fa- 
ther’s hand. I and my Father are one.” That fs, the greatest 
of all beings was associated with him in this work ; therefore his 
disciples were safe from the destructive ravages of all enemies. 
The Son, called “ the Word,” cannot be the self-existent God, 
because he is represented as being with God; for such lan- 
guage always implies at least two beings. To represent a 
person as being with himself is an absurdity ; for where else 
could a person be? how exist apart from himself ? 

This same being called “the Word” is represented as 
being made flesh, and dwelling among men as the only be- 
gotten of the Father, full of grace and truth. He is repre- 
sented as becoming so by assuming a human body, flesh and 
blood simply, prepared for him by the Father; made of a 
woman, born of the Virgin Mary. Hence in the Epistle to 
the Hebrews he is represented as saying, “Sacrifice and 
offerings thou wouldst not, but a body hast thou prepared 
me.” Thus he who had glory with the Father before the 
world, who was in the beginning with God,—was in the 
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form of God, was made in the likeness of man, — took upon 
him the form of a servant and assumed a human condition 
and relations, that he might fully reveal God in all. his glori- 
ous attributes, and win all hearts to his service. 

“No man hath seen God at any time: the Only Begotten 
Son, who is in the bosom of the Father, he hath declared 
him.” 

In accordance with this we have the Son’s express asser- 
tion, “No man knoweth who the Father is, save the Son and 
him to whom the Son will reveal him. No man cometh unto 
the Father but by me.” That Father, he says, is “the only 
true God.” 

Though the Son ascribed the superhuman works he per- 
formed to the power and goodness of his indwelling Father, 
still he was in his own proper self-hood a free agent, having 
a vast responsibility resting upon him growing out of the 
greatness of his nature, his rich endowments, and the offices 
he held. And because of his great humiliation in coming 
into our world, the great sacrifices he made, and the suffer- 
ings he endured for the highest good of man, God has 
rewarded him as a person of the greatest acquired merit, 
highly exalted him to his own right hand, given him a name 
which is above every name, deserving the homage of other 
created intelligence. 

The power of a word depends on the idea it contains, rep- 
resents, and reveals. So the power of the Son of God, 
called “the Word,” depends upon the great, the full, the per- 
fect idea of God dwelling in him as the Word, — the revealer 
of that idea to our world. In this sense Paul represents all 
the fullness of the God-head as dwelling in him bodily. 

A nature small and limited, as even the most gifted mere 
man’s is, it seems to me, is not constitutionally fitted to fully 
reveal the great idea of God as the Son, called “ the Word,” 
does.” For this revelation he has made both in word and 
corresponding deeds, The greatness of the offices assigned 
him by the Father demands a nature to correspond with 
them, bearing an image of God vastly larger, older, brighter, 
and more glorious than man’s, —a being first in the scale of 
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intelligent created beings, both in point of time and rank, 
called “the beginning of the creation of God,” and loved by 
the Father, and had glory with him before the foundation of 
the world. If this was so, the most natural conclusion is, 
that his existence must have commenced before the founda- 
tion of the world. His work began before that time. 

As “the Word,” John says, “all things were made by him, 
and without him was nothing: made that was made.” “The 
world was made by him.” Consequently, when the Word was 
made flesh, as the Son of God was when he came into our 
world and assumed a human body and entered into human re- 
lations, “ he came to his own and his own received him not.” 
His own, doubtless so called, because created by the same 
God who created him and dwelt in him, and used him as the 
instrumental cause in the work of creation, and to reveal him 
in all the fullness of the divine perfections to the moral uni- 
verse through his verbal teachings and corresponding illus- 
trative deeds. “The Father that dwelleth in me, he doeth 
the works,” says the Son, referring to such works as tran- 
scended the power of all others. 

This divine creative power flowed through the deeds of 
the Son when he made the maimed whole, raised the dead, 
and instantly healed diseases of the worst kind. Having the 
spirit of God without measure, in all the fullness of truth 
concerning God and his moral universe, he is fully qualified 
for his various offices, such as the one Mediator between God 
and men, Saviour of sinners, Head of the Church, Judge, and 
God’s Prime Minister at his right hand. 

Thus there seems to be a beautiful correspondence between 
his superhuman qualifications and the important offices he 
fills. He is abundantly able to understand and to teach 
theology. Hence the propriety and force of his command, 
“Learn of me!” To obey this command is the highest 
duty and privilege of every human being. For in his instruc- 
tions, contained in the New Testament, we find theology in 
its purity, free from all those human theories that have so 
often darkened and degraded the subject. 

Such views of God as a Father, as well as Governor of the 
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Universe, he gives us as are best fitted to make all his loyal 
subjects. Thus we see “God in Christ Jesus reconciling the 
world unto himself,” by showing us in his own pure and per- 
fect life who and what God is. The nearness of his nature, 
character, and relations to God, and the great offices he holds 
by divine appointment, help us to account for and to justify 
his strongest self-assertion. He spake as one having author- 
ity, even the authority of the Most High, whose Prime Min- 
ister he is. 

We look upon the silent face of God when we look upon 
his works of creation, and gain some idea of his great power, 
wisdom, and goodness. But by his greatest and best Son, 
“the Word,” he speaks to us, and makes a fuller revelation of 
his natural attributes and moral character. Dean Stanley 
says, “The historical revelation of Christ discloses God to 
man: His life, his discourses, his character, his acts, — these 
are the language, the speech, in which, as it were, word by 
word and letter by letter, we are enabled to interpret the 
essential attributes of that unknown, unseen, yet ever-pres- 
ent Mind and Spirit, in whom we live and move and have our 
being. Theology is the endeavor to give us a faithful notion 
of what God is, and what he expects us to be. Therefore, in 
order to know what is the sense and meaning of calling 
Christ the Word of God, we must ask what it is that this 
mind and character specially teaches us of the mind and 
character of God. It teaches us this: that, whatever else 
God is, he is the perfection of human goodness and wisdom, 
The Doctrine of the Divine Manifestation in Jesus Christ 
is, that God is good. It is for us, then, to give him our love, 
our worship, and our belief. We love him, we trust him, for 
the same reason that we love and trust whatever we see of 
good or noble or true amongst ourselves.” 

This view of the connection of the Son of God with the- 
ology is in harmony with the analogy of God’s government. 
A vast chain of being runs through God’s works from the 
highest to the lowest. And his method of helping one intel- 
ligent being to advance in knowledge, or in skill, or in good- 
ness of any kind, is through the agency of his superior. The 
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more advanced help the less. Thus wisdom is seen to be 
profitable to direct. 

Now the Sen of God, being vastly more God-like, in every 
respect, than any other, is immeasurably better able to help 
us to the best views of God, of our duty, and destiny. Thus, 
through his teachings and example, we gain a view of the 
highest standard of living, and the best help for reaching it. 
In him all the virtues meet that constitute a character, not 
only of spotless purity, but they form one grand constellation 
of surpassing splendor, that will ever make him the leader, 
under God, of all other intelligent beings in the boundless 
realm of truth and goodness and happiness. 

Let us then run with patience the race set before us, look- 
ing unto Jesus, the Author and Finisher of our faith. 


TO FLOWERS. 


BEAUTIFUL objects of the wild bee’s love, 
The wild bird joys your opening bloom to see, 
And in your native woods and wilds to be. 
All hearts, to nature true, ye strangely move, 
Ye are so passing fair, — so passing free, — 
I love you all. 


Beautiful children of the glen and dell, 
The dingle deep, the moorlands stretching wide, 
And of the mossy fountain’s sedgy side, — 
Ye o’er my heart have thrown a lovesome spell, 
And though the heartless worlding may deride, 
I love you all. 


RoBERT NICOLL. 
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AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 
VI. 


Poverty and labor, factory and farm life, churches, schools 
and books have received all the attention that can here be 
given them. Imperfect as they now seem, they were of 
great importance in the formation of character; but the 
Bible and religion were the supreme interests of society at 
that time. To leave these out of the influences that formed 
New England life fifty years ago would be like leaving the 
sun out of the solar system. So we go back to childhood 
again to take them into these sketches of a life which they 
so greatly influenced. 

My parents were members of the church, and religious 
after the pattern of their age. They attached much impor- 
ance to doctrines, forms and ceremonies. They put into my 
hands “The Assembly’s Catechism” before there were any 
Sunday schools. As soon as I could read at all I had to 
read the Bible. These two books, with “ Watts’ Hymns,” 
and “The Farmer’s Almanac,” made up the family library. 
When quite a child, I had read the New Testament through 
several times; not because I was especially interested or 
attached any particular meaning to its contents, but because 
I was greatly commended by my parents and others for so 
doing, and because I had nothing else to read; for I do not 
remember having what is generally called “early piety.” I 
did, however, very early begin to ask my mother moral ques- 
tions about the doctrines of the catechism, and about several 
things that I read in the Bible, things that seemed arbitrary 
and unjust. 

The reply generally was, “You are not yet old enough to 
understand such matters; at another time I will explain 
them ;” but the time never came, and I grew up in the feel- 
ing that something was wrong, either in regard to God and 
man, or in what I was taught of them. The old Calvinistic 
idea of man’s natural inability and depravity, of God requir- 
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ing perfection of such a being, or dooming him to infinite and 
eternal torment if he come short of it; or, worse still, fore- 
ordaining that one part of the human race should be saved, 
and the other lost, without the least regard to what they 
might or might not do,—all this gave mé the impression 
that God was an arbitrary and capricious tyrant. To call 
such a being good, and love him, was impossible. It shocked 
all the moral sensibilities within me. As soon as I began to 
recite my lessons in this catechism, I began to rebel against 
its doctrines. They seemed to be in direct opposition to 
what my mother was herself daily teaching me about moral 
responsibility, about good and evil, what I had power to do 
and be, and not to do and be. I remember thinking how 
hard it was that some persons who came almost up to the re- 
quired standard should at the day of judgment be sent away 
to eternal misery without even a chance of improvement, — 
while those who had just passed one step beyond this arbi- 
trary line should receive eternal happiness, and be subjected 
to no further trial. The doctrines of heaven and hell were 
thus perfectly shocking to me. It seemed so discouraging to 
try to be good. I might succeed in ninety-nine conditions, 
but failure in the hundredth would make my doom just as 
sure as if I had done nothing. I remember that one of the 
first religious questions I asked my mother was concerning 
this arbitrary nature of salvation. Her answer was that we 
should not reason concerning God as we do about men, be- 
cause he is infinite, and things might be right for him that 
would be wrong for us; that the Bible was God’s holy word, 
and we’ were to receive these doctrines because they were 
there taught. All this confused me still more; but, of 
course, a little boy could not argue a point like this. I can 
now see why this confusion increased and continued for 
years. Farther along in life I saw that my moral nature was 
given me for the purpose of doing just what my mother told 
me I should not do,—of judging for myself what is right 
and good in itself in all things, and so, through the develop- 
ment of these powers, rising to a knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of infinite wisdom and goodness. 
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The slavery to the traditional authority of the catechism, 
and superstitious reverence for the Bible (the former being 
regarded as an exposition of the latter), common to that 
period, formed the basis of my religious education. 

These instructions confused my mental perceptions, shocked 
nly spiritual instincts, and made religion in every way disa- 
greeable ; in fact, the one great terror of my early life. I 
was afraid of God, of hell, of life, and death, of doing some- 
thing, or neglecting to do something, that would send me 
to eternal torments. All the religious people around me 
were talking about death and the judgment, till all terrible 
things got associated in my mind with this subject. All the 
strong and awful language of the Scriptures with which, un- 
der the circumstances, I became so familiar only increased 
this superstitious tendency. I was afraid of the darkness, of 
graveyards, of being alone anywhere. After I went to bed 
at night I used to lie awake thinking of all the dreadful 
things to which I was exposed, and that might happen to me 
at any moment. I remember very distinctly a dream one 
night, at this period, about the day of judgment. I thought 
it had come. As far as my vision extended, multitudes be- 
yond multitudes of the human family were gathered to- 
gether, with the most dreadful anxiety expressed in their 
countenances, awaiting the decision of their eternal destiny. 
In some way the occasion became associated in my mind 
with a narrow stairway in the old factory where I was then 
working. These stairs were so narrow that only one at a 
time could pass up or down. There were doors at the ends, 
and when both were shut it was perfectly dark. All these 
assembled multitudes before me were to go through this 
narrow, dark hole, up to the judgment that was going on 
above. I stood near this entrance, and it soon came my 
turn to ascend. Oh! the horrors of that moment I shall 
never forget, groping my way alone in that dark passage, when 
only the next step was to seal my fate forever. After that step 
was taken the upper door was opened, and I ‘stood on a small 
platform from which I could see heaven and hell, with the 
countless millions who had already been sent to these final 
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abodes. On this same platform near me stood, in an agony 
of suspense, the few who had just preceded me. There was 
no opening of books or balancing of accounts. Christ, the 
awful judge, stood there with a full and immediate knowledge 
of all his own. On a very small number he bestowed a 
sweet smile and pointed them to heaven. Then changing 
his whole aspect, and pronouncing a dreadful curse upon the 
others, he siezed a large club that stood beside him and 
knocked them into the flaming gulf below. As my turn for 
judgment came, and that club was raised to strike me down, 
I awoke to find it all a dream. 

What but the old theology, the tone and spirit of New 
England religious life half a century ago, could have made 
such a dream possible for a little boy ? 

My mother used to say, to our acquaintance, that I was a 
good boy, but that she could not get me interested in reli- 
gion. Who can wonder? Was any boy ever interested in 
such a religion except through his selfish, superstitious fears ? 
The God and Christ of those old Westminster divines seem 
to me, even after all these long years of study and experi- 
ence, the most monstrous creations of human history. 


VII. 


In this chapter, I propose to bridge over the period be- 
tween the common traditional religion of my childhood and 
the natural religion of my youth, for I cannot say just when 
I had outgrown the former, or’ became conscious of the latter. 
One is associated in my mind with the old red factory, the 
other with the farm life sketched in chapters third and fourth. 
Indeed, the latter was not known to me, or others, as any 
religion at all, at that time, and, even now, it is looked upon 
with suspicion, as leading to infidelity, by a large portion of 
the Christian world. 

As I left the prison life of the factory, went on to the farm, 
into the presence of nature, with the free air and glorious 
sunshine,—lay on the ground looking to the calm, blue 
heavens above me, and thought of the illimitable spaces there 
revealed ; or sat down by the regular, ever-flowing brook that 
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meandered through the woods and meadows near my home, 
thought about time, the past and future of its flowing, I 
remember that I had in this way a sense of the infinite and 
eternal; that I apprehended the presence of the Divine Spirit 
in nature; that somehow a serene and joyful trust gradually 
took the place of my morbid religious anxieties. 

I did not then analyze or think of this at all as religion, 
but I know now that this spiritual apprehension of spiritual 
realities, this reverence and awe of the unseen and unknown, 
this confidence and joy in the presence of nature, this grow- 
ing admiration of its order, harmony and beauty, was the be- 
ginning of all that is still highest and best in me. 

The common, conventional, traditional religion, — the reli- 
gion of forms and fears, — had not then lost its hold on my 
imagination. To me, and everybody about me, religion was 
something entirely distinct from the influences just described. 
And of this there was a great revival in my neighborhood 
about this time. I was soon drawn into the whirlpool of ex- 
citement, and carried away with what I saw and heard at 
this continued series of religious meetings. My young ac- 
quaintance were there, full of the most zealous enthusiasm, 
relating their “experience,” and calling upon me “to come 
forward,” and give them mine. But though I tried earnestly 
all their means, I had no such experience to relate. Then 
there was renewed the old terror of fate, decrees, and of 
those doomed to be lost. I felt that I might be one of them. 
Oh, how I struggled, prayed, entreated for some assurance to 
the contrary! but it did not come. Meanwhile the fanati- 
cism of the revival had exhausted itself, and its fruits were 
of little practical value. 

About this period, in this condition of things, there oc- 
cured the events related in chapter fifth, and which changed 
the whole mental and spiritual currents of my life, my super- 
intendence of a thread factory in a distant town, and the his- 
torical books with which I there became acquainted. 

I now take up the narrative at that point, since religion is 
henceforth the thread that, in a greater or less degree, unites 
the whole. 
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My employer was unlike any other person I had ever met. 
He had little mental culture, but was strikingly individual 
in thought and character. He seemed to be emancipated 
from the authority and tyranny of public opinion, had come 
out from the influences of the popular religion, and hence 
was ostracised as an infidel; but was a man of good sense 
and pure life. 

I had not been long in his family when he brought home 
some of the early Universalist publications recommended to 
him by a Boston friend. These he read with great interest, 
and soon became a convert to that faith. He got the cele- 
brated Hosea Ballou and other leaders of that denomination 
to preach in the town and vicinity. They made his house 
their home on such occasions ; and it was there that I be- 
came acquainted with them and their doctrines. About this 
time I heard Mr. Ballou preach, in the simplest, most sensi- 
ble and most affecting manner, a discourse on the “ Prodigal 
Son,” the “ Lost Sheep,” the “ Lost Piece of Silver,” which pro- 
duced a very deep and strong impression on my mind. This 
represented God in an entirely new light, as the compassion- 
ate, loving, forgiving Father of the human family, like our 
earthly parents, caring most for those who had wandered 
farthest and needed most. He went home with me after 
meeting, and we had a long and interesting conversation 
upon topics connected with the doctrine of the discourse, 
* and from that hour a new world began to dawn upon my un- 
derstanding and my heart. I became morally and intellec- 
tually interested in religious questions. I found them occu- 
pying the most important place in the historical works I was 
then reading. I found that the worst things in the world 
came from the perversions of what were in themselves high- 
est and best; that while superstition had been the greatest 
curse of men in all ages and nations, religion was intended 
to be their solace, strength and joy. I thought of all I had 
suffered from the false and gloomy theology then prevalent ; 
of the blight it brought upon my childhood and youth; of 
the gloomy clouds it was casting over all the religious world ; 
of the multitudes who were all their lifetime under bondage 
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to the ancient superstitions of an angry God and an endless 
hell ; till I felt an intense desire to go out into the world and 
everywhere proclaim the new gospel of glad tidings of pity 
and compassion, of forgiveness and love. The new impulse 
quickened my whole nature to the highest activity, and I 
longed for the means of that education which would prepare 
me for this new work. 

I was now only seventeen years of age, and, legally, 
neither my time nor wages belonged to me till I should be 
twenty-one. In those days this legal parental claim was lit- 
erally enforced. I only had a bare pittance of what I earned, 
and could be taken from this place and put in another at any 
time. My family were greatly offended at what they called 
my infidelity, and threatened to take me home to avoid the 
evil influences by which they thought me surrounded. What 
could I do in such a condition? The thought of going back 
to a kind of life I had so entirely outgrown seemed perfectly 
horrible. I was taken ill of fever. My good mother came 
to see me, and was in great distress through fear that I 
should die in my unconverted state, and so be lost forever. 
She had no doubt that my sufferings were a judgment of 
God for my sin of infidelity, or departure from the true saving 
' faith, as I could easily infer from some quotations of scripture 
which she used as delicately as possible. Yet, when I,a 
month later, in my convalescence, asked her why my good, 
pious, invalid sister had for so many years suffered so much 
in so many ways, her reply was, “ Whom the Lord loveth he 
chasteneth.” In this and various other ways I early learned 
that no ties of kindred or family, no bonds of nature or affec- 
tion, were so sacred to men as their superstitious theological 
dogmas. To go back to my old condition after tasting the 
fruits of knowledge, to be without sympathy from any quar- 
ter in a course of thought and action that had become so 
vital to me, to be repressed in every way and treated like a 
little child now that I had the thoughts and aspirations of a 
man, I soon decided was out of the question. I had more 
than taken care of myself since eight years of age, and 
thought it no robbery to refuse further service where my 
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own wishes and feelings were so little regarded. So when 
the command came for me to return home, I was not to be 
found. I left a letter giving my reasons for taking myself 
away, and making an offer for a legal release of my time for 
the next four years. This proposition was accepted, and the 
money was paid as soon as I was able to earn it. 

Here, then, at this early age, with no knowledge of the 
world, with only five dollars in my pocket, without seeing a 
step of my future way, I started one morning in March to 
walk twenty miles into Boston, where I had but one acquaint- 
ance in all that great city. But vigorous youth, with little ex- 
perience and any strong purpose, is always audaciously hope 
ful. I went to the Rev. Hosea Ballou, told him my story, 
expressed my desire for a better education, and asked him if 
he could not suggest some means of attaning it. He received 
me very cordially, wished me to stay at his house till he 
could see what could be done; and the next Sunday morning 
told his congregation that they would, in the evening, have 
an opportunity to assist a young man from the country, who 
seemed to be thoroughly in earnest, and whose purpose had 
his entire approbation. With that contribution of about 
sixty dollars I went to an academy till the next winter, when 
I commenced teaching school. I continued this course of 
alternate teaching and study for three years, without farther 
assistance from any quarter. The forty years that have 
since passed have not in the least dimmed the recollection 
of that generous confidence. I have often wondered whether 
any other sixty dollars ever procured more blessings, or ever 
made anybody more grateful. It is true that, some years 
after, circumstances occurred which forced me to appear 
wanting in grateful attachment to these friends who helped 
me most, in the time of my greatest need; but if those 
friends could have known what efforts and sacrifices even 
this appearance cost me, they would have estimated all the 
more my appreciation and fidelity. The highest return that 
can be made for such assistance is devotion to truth and 
duty, devotion to principles even at the risk of personal 
attachments. 
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VIII. 


In these last three years of learning and teaching there 
was little that would now interest the reader of these 
sketches; but experience in these New England district 
schools, where many of the scholars were my seniors by sev- 
eral years, was not without high cost to myself. As a test 
of character I know of nothing like it. You are “monarch 
of all you survey.” You are responsible for all that is done 
or left undone. You are to manage, in the best way you can, 
the congregated mischievousness, ugliness, and stupidity of a 
whole district. You -are to teach many who canns; or will 
not, learn. You are to govern many who have never been 
governed at home. You are supposed to be able to instruct, 
interest, and guide all these young minds in all stages 
of their progress. You are to divide your efforts about 
equally, in all directions, between the alphabet and the stars. 
Like the clergyman, you are to visit all the families, and 
take an interest in their affairs. In a word, you are to be 
“all things to all men,” women and children; and while all 
this was required of me, the compensation was only twenty 
dollars per month for three months of the year. 

I remember as if it were but yesterday my first winter's 
school of sixty scholars. Neither party had known anything 
of the other. I heard the noise of many voices before I got 
in sight of the little, red schoolhouse; but as I approached 
it, all went in, and in silence took their seats. But how 
these young, eager eyes stared at me as I entered! How all 
these youthful minds seemed to weigh, measure, and decide 
for or against me in a moment; and I a modest, inexperi- 
enced youth of only eighteen years, and only nine months 
from a cotton factory. I have been in many hard places 
since that time, have publicly addressed most distinguished 
and enlightened audiences, but that first day as teacher of 
this district school was the hardest of all. hat this first 
school was not a failure may be inferred from the fact of its 
being continued by private subscription a month after the 
public appropriation was expended. In a different town and 
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in my third winter’s experience of this kind, I took a school 
that had a bad reputation, and from which a teacher had re- 
cently been expelled. It was reputed to be disorderly and 
ungovernable in the highest degree. There had been trouble 
there for two or three winters, and several of my friends 
advised me against going into such a district. 

This character of the school had led the committee to 
think they must employ the hardest kind of teachers, those 
who would be most likely to put the great, rough boys under 
the severest discipline and inspire the greatest amount of 
terror. This system of government had reacted on the char- 
ter of the school, and made it still worse, till the last unsuc- 
cessful tyrant raised a general insurrection, and he was ex- 
pelled by being put out of one of the windows. My first 
morning there was a time to be remembered. I said and did 
as little as possible. Both parties sat there studying each 
other, waiting for something to “turn up,” or each for the 
other to show its hand. Just before dismissing the scholars 
at noon, I had a pleasant, farhiliar talk with them, told them as 
gently as I could of the bad ways into which they had fallen, of 
the unenviable reputation they had acquired, and how I sup- 
posed it had all come about. I told them frankly that I did 
not believe in the kind of government to which they had been 
subjected, that I had no faith in tyranny or the kind of fear 
it inspired, that I had not come there to whip or beat, but 
to teach them; and that I should take it for granted they 
came there to learn, till I was fully convinced to the con- 
trary; that if they needed any flogging, it must be given 
them elsewhere, by their parents or the committee, who had 
employed me only to teach; that I should do the best I 
could for them, and wanted them to help me make theirs 
the best school in town; that I should treat them with this 
confidence and respect as long as possible, and when I found 
I could not I should leave them ; that for no consideration 
would I allow myself to be used as a public scolding or whip- 
ping machine. This frankness and confidence, so different 
from anything to which thay had ever been accustomed, at 
once had the desired effect. It established the pleasantest 
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and most profitable relations between us. Before I close up 
all this second part of my life, — my youth with these pleas- 
ant school-teaching days, —I must relate a very painful event 
that occurred where I was then boarding, and which dis- 
turbed and shocked me more for the time than any I had 
hitherto experienced. 

There was a young and popular minister of my acquaint- 
ance settled over the parish in my school district. He 
had rooms at a neighboring hotel; and, when he found I 
could not procure a suitable boarding-place, asked me to 
share his accommodations with him. I joyfully accepted, and 
our intimate relation was exceedingly pleasant. He was a 
man of fine talents, good attainments, and high ambition ; was 
rising rapidly in his profession and in the estimation of his 
people; was to be married in a few months to a lady every 
way worthy of his position and affections ; and so had almost 
everything that is desirable in this life before him. One very 
warm day towards the close of winter, when I came from 
school at noon, I found him sitting with flushed face near 
the fire and complaining of the cold; but as he had preached 
the day before I did not think of him as seriously ill, or as 
having anything more than the influenza that was then prev- 
alent. When I returned in the afternoon, I found him more 
feverish, and asked him to let me call a physician. He 
replied that he would the next morning if he did not feel any 
better. I sat up with him till nearly midnight, when he 
seemed inclined to sleep. I l&ft the lamp burning, and 
told him, as I lay down at his side, to wake me if I 
could do anything for him. I had been up late the night 
before, and had got into the profoundest slumber, when I 
was suddenly awakened with the most unearthly groan from 
the most unexpected quarter. Fora moment I was utterly 
bewildered. I knew not where I was, or what to do. I 
found myself in total silence and darkness. My first intelli- 
gent impulse was to speak to my companion. No answer 
followed. I put my hand over to his place; he was not there. 
I sprang up, and as I passed round the foot of the bed to go 
down stairs and call the landlord I stepped on some object 
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from which my naked foot slipped into something wet ; and 
when J, a moment after, returned over the same stairway 
with a lamp, I saw my descending footsteps printed in blood 
through the whole ascent; and, as I entered our chamber, 
there on the floor before me lay my dear friend, with his 
throat cut almost from ear to ear. The sound that awakened 
me so suddenly was the last he ever made. He had, in the 
short time I slept, got up, put on most of his clothing, 
taken a chair to step up to the top shelf of a closet for an 
old razor that he had there thrown aside, blown out the light, 
and passed to the foot of the bed where he committed the 
insane deed, and where I had stepped upon his lifeless body. 
All this that takes me so long to relate was the experience of 
a moment. In the darkness and silence of midnight it so 
suddenly and violently shocked my whole nervous system, 
that I was unable to do anything, or get any quiet, natural 
slumber, for several weeks. It of course caused much excite- 
ment at the time in his parish, town, and whole vicinity. It 
was a great public sensation, and as such was soon over; 
but the private griefs, the disappointed hopes, the blighted 
affections of many individuals, to whom he was very near and 
dear, were too deep for all these long years to erase. Where 
any of these persons are now I know not; but should they 
chance to see these pages they will know who the writer is, 
and bear witness to the truth of this most afflictive tragedy. 


IX. 

My public school closing with the winter, I went in the 
early spring to study my chosen profession with a clergyman ; 
and before I proceed with the movements in this direction, 
and in this third part of my life, it will be necessary to give 
my mental and spiritual status at this time. 

It seems to me now that I entered upon the work of the 
Christian ministry with the most vague and indefinite ideas 
of its nature and character. I only know that I had become 
emancipated from my superstitious fears, from the narrow, 
degrading, enslaving theology in which I was brought up, 
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and longed to lift from other souls the burdens that had so 
long oppressed and tortured my own, longed to impart to all 
around me the views of the divine character and government 
that had done me so much good. I had no system of philoso- 
phy or theology to teach; had only the intuitional certainty of 
the final salvation of the whole human family; was sure that if 
the Almighty was infinitely wise and good, the result of his 
government must be good, that his purpose through his whole 
creation and providence must be accomplished. This view 
included all evil in man and nature, dispensed with a per- 
sonal devil and an eternal hell, included the overcoming of 
all evil with good, the substitution of love for fear in religion, 
and so was a gospel of glad tidings of great joy for all men. 
In this respect the Universalists were then far in advance of 
all others. They made this great doctrine prominent; they 
insisted upon it on all public occasions, and thus made a dis- 
tinct issue with all the old theologies. Of course it was not 
original with them. It had individually long been believed 
and published ; but this was the first body of Christians that 
ever planted itself fairly and squarely upon it, — making the 
very name of the denomination express it. They were then 
an humble, despised, misrepresented, persecuted class of peo- 
ple; and this opposition aroused them, not only to self-de- 
fence, but to the most decided, aggressive warfare. They 
denied and affirmed and were thoroughly in earnest in every 
direction, till they commanded a respectful hearing every- 
where; and in their recent centennial have shown them- 
selves to be a power throughout the length and breadth of 
this whole country. 

With this denomination were the first years of my minis- 
try, All my acquaintance and personal friends were in it. 
I had received the kindest attentions from its prominent 
preachers, and had no reason to doubt the success of my 
labors. My leaving it, therefore, at this early period, with all 
these personal attachments and associations, deserves a pass- 
ing notice. 

It was a natural, gradual, almost imperceptible enlarge- 
ment, rather than change of views, that led to the separa- 
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tion. I never was called to any account by my old friends, 
was never asked to give any reasons for my departure, and 
am happy in the belief that there has been no ill feeling on 
either side. Our tendencies were in different directions, 
The difference was philosophical rather than theological. 
Their strong feeling was towards denominationalism and 
Bible authority, mine towards individualism, — the authority 
of reason and conscience, 

It somehow came to my mind that Universalism and Cal- 
vinism were, after all, essentially the same thing, only in dif- 
ferent forms; that the question between these antagonistic 
parties was about the numbers of those who were to be 
saved, rather than the principle of salvation. Both appeal 
to the Bible as their authority; one to all the texts that could 
be construed one way fora part, and the other to all that 
could be interpreted the other to mean the whole. When 
one said, in language of Paul, “In Adam all died,” the other 
answered, “Even so in Christ shall all be made alive;” 
but neither seemed to have the slightest conception of salva- 
tion except through the death of Christ. The questions of 
the time were, where, when, how many and how long men 
were to be punished for their sins, rather than about the 
principle of retribution itself. This seemed to me an ex- 
ceedingly shallow mode of discussing the subject on both 
sides, and turned my attention in another direction, towards 
another kind of evidence. I saw that the Scriptures, as gen- 
erally used, could never settle any such questions because 
all denominations could draw from them about an equal 
number of proof-texts in favor of their opposite doctrines. 

At this time I had no acquaintance with Unitarians, but 
had become familiar with their publications, and found they 
best expressed my own thoughts and feelings. Dr. Chan- 
ning’s celebrated Baltimore discourse, his essay on the ex- 
clusive power of creeds, his exposition of spiritual freedom, 
all had affected me more deeply than anything I had ever 
read. Dr. Dewey’s volume on “the Dignity of Human Na- 
ture” gave me another powerful impulse in the same direc- 
tion; and when in 1835 I left my old parish and moved into 
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a new, rapidly growing town, I formed a Union Society, com- 
posed of Unitarians and Universalists in about equal num- 
bers. Altogether we were few, and feeble in means, so I 
resorted to a private school to help the cause along. I 
worked hard, for small pay, without complaint, because my 
heart was in my work and I was free from all sectarian in- 
fluences. My school and society were both well under way, 
when the great commercial and financial crash of 1837 pros- 
trated the business of the place, and carried us all down 
together; or made it too difficult with my increasing ex- 
penses to go on with either. I then received and accepted a 
call from the Unitarian society in the place where I had 
spent the latter part of my old factory life. So the factory 
boy was not without honor in his own town. 

From this point I again take a new departure, —can go 
no farther into the details of my life, and present only out- 
lines of mental processes and resuits through these last thirty 
years. Thirty years of preparation and thirty years of work, 
When I go over the particulars of both periods together, 
think of the different places in which I have lived, the differ- 
ent persons I have known, the different scenes and events 
with which I have been familiar, the time seems so long, my 
age so great, my conditions so various, that I can scarcely 
think of myself as the same person through all. I sometimes 
question whether each individual may not in some way, in 
some degree, have the experience of all individuals, of all 
ages ; whether I shall ever be more surprised at any condi- 
tion of another world, than at several in which I have found 
myself in this; whether this boy of ten, and this man of 
sixty, do not differ as essentially as any other persons in 
society. It is well for us thus to look at ourselves objec- 
tively, at certain times and places in the past, to weigh, 
measure, and gauge our own personality, just as if we were 
other individuals ; to see how we, then and there, looked at 
things; how differently God, nature, man, society, politics, 
religion, everything, appeared to us; that we may learn to 
make all allowance for the differences of others ; or see that 
while many are only where we formerly were, they differ from 
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us now no more than we have departed from our own posi- 
tions, and that we were fhen just as honest as we are now. 
Sincerity, devotedness, integrity of purpose, is the essen- 
tial element in unity of character. All else depends on dif- 
ferent opportunities and means of culture. This moral unity 
is the only real unity that seems possible for individuals, com- 
munities, or nations. Just as it connects all the different 
parts or experiences of any individual’s life, it brings together 
all varieties of persons in one work; it holds multitudes with 
indissoluble bonds that would otherwise have nothing in com- 
mon, and forms the basis of all real union between “this 
world and that which is to come. 


HYMN. 


THou hidden love of God, whose height, 
Whose depth, unfathomed, no man knows ! 
I see from far thy beauteous light, 
Inly I sigh for thy repose : 
Then shall my heart from care be free, 
When it hath found repose in thee. 


Father! thy sovereign aid impart 
To save me from low-thoughted care ! 
Chase this self-will through all my heart, 
Through all its latent mazes there: 
Make me thy duteous child that I 
May raise to thee a trustful cry. 


Each moment draw from earth away 
My heart that lowly waits thy call! 
Speak to my inmost soul and say, 
“T am thy life, thy God, thy all!” 
Thy iove to reach, thy voice to hear, 
Thy power to feel, be all my prayer. 
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PRACTICAL PREACHING. 
BY E. P. C 


A witty layman, discontented with the preaching he heard, 
rashly concluded he could write better sermons himself. But 
on essaying the easy (?) task so signal was his failure that 
he penitently confessed he would be slow to condemn in the 
future. The laity in general might profitably try the wit’s 
experiment, in order to appreciate the wheat ground from 
the clergyman’s mill, and to sneer less at the chaff. 

But though the laity are not competent, it not being their 
business, to write sermons, they can judge better than the 
minister what preaching they crave; for it is not the doctor 
who prepares the medicine, but the patient who takes it, who 
has the keenest sense of its taste and is most sensible of its 
effect. 

Mark, we refer to the average hearer, not the exceptionally 
intellectual, nor the hard-headed, hard-hearted carpers and 
sneerers, to whom religion is not a necessity but a propriety ; 
pestilent fellows, malcontents, thorns in the minister’s side, 
millstones around the parish’s neck, of whom a church is well 
rid, — even at the loss of the material aid which they deign 
to bestow when the minister and the parish submit to their 
prejudices. 

The average hearer desires practical preaching as the staple 
of the pulpit, because he knows it is what he, his children, 
and his neighbors need to live and to die by, to enable them 
to resist temptation, and to keep their hearts from breaking 
when friends pass from sight. When a simple truth is ex- 
pounded, or an every day duty urged, he does not say in a 
spirit of complaint, “I know that! I know it better than the 
minister shut up in his study while I am in the midst of life.” 
On the contrary he confesses, “ How strange I’m forever for- 
getting my great need! That the world has such dominion ; 
when it does not give me peace.” For, as has been said, 
“the relations and duties of common humanity shine with 
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an awful and divine meaning to the Christian, and to the one 
striving to be a Christian.” 

Practical preaching does not exclude doctrinal: it teaches 
the grounds of our faith, wherein we differ from other believ- 
ers, and the nobler plane of agreement. Nor does it exclude 
theoretical: but, while gladly acknowledging that an argu- 
ment sometimes gloriously solves a doubt, it sees that there 
is no argument like experience; that we prove the doctrine 
in obeying it; that it is the evz/ heart of unbelief we have 
most to dread; and that we are to work out, rather than to 
think out, our salvation. 

Into the practical pulpit must enter those apples of dis- 
cord,— Temperance, Women’s Rights, the Labor Question, 
and others. But where else can these be so temperately, 
kindly, and justly considered ? 

To bridge over the gulf between the pulpit and the pews, 
the laity, instead of murmuring their unsatisfied wants, should 
take them to the clergy, who will thank them for the confi- 
dence, and work with them more effectually in the future. 

There is no lack of practical subjects, varied as life and 
profound as the soul, to task the greatest intellect; but of 
which a consecrated heart is the best interpreter. Here are 
a few: The Nearest Duty; Bearing One Another’s Bur- 
dens ; True Success ; Shortness of Time; Nearness of Eter- 
nity; The All-Father does not Send us more Trouble than 
we Need ; To Begin a Religious Life all that is Required is 
a sincere Desire to Know and Follow what is True; In the 
most sinful Heart there is a Gleam-of Goodness and a 
Chance of Recovery; and, greatest subject of all, the one 
to be incessantly urged, The Fatherhood of God, — for the 
“essential difference between man and man is the nature of 
his belief in God.” 

Beneath the passive faces in the pews beat hearts trem- 
bling to be drawn up higher; those who already see the 
light ; those who are almost, and would be altogether, Chris- 
tians ; and those who do not despair, — holding with St. Ber- 
nard, “ Man, if thou desirest a noble and holy life, and un- 
ceasingly prayest to God for it, if thou continue constant in 
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this desire, it will be granted unto thee without fail, even if 
only in the day and hour of thy death.” 

Sober-minded hearers are too much in earnest to ask to be 
startled by novelty. But they do demand that their minister 
“speak greatly to the stuff of the conscience ;” that treat- 
ing of the everlasting verities be remembered. “A single 
word may set the mind on fire, but the word itself must 
burn ;” and that he never forget that “zhzs is the point why 
our modern culture cannot take the place of religion, — reli- 
gion makes all men equal, culture unequal.” 

Sober-minded hearers wish their minister to see, as clearly 
as they, that while Pliny, Plato, and the Second Punic War 
are admirable themes, in their way, they are not so well 
suited to the pulpit as “Christianity,” which, as Richard 
Steele said, “has that in it which makes men pity, not scorn, 
the wicked, and by a beautiful kind of ignorance of them- 
selves think these wretches their equals.” 

Practical preaching can be enthusiastic, without disturbing 
the “central calm ;” persuasive, while respecting the soul’s 
independence, and not presuming to lift its innermost veil ; 
colloquial, free from the pulpit tone, without descending to 
clap-trap or slang ; and at times indirect, just as God inclines 
us to goodness by a wayside hint, and the mother (his truest 
deputy on earth) attracts her child to obedience by a smile. 

Practical preaching does not lavish on one discourse illus- 
trations enough to furnish a score; for it knows that the 
memory has a fatal facility in forgetting fair Truth while 
admiring her robe of honor. : 

Finally, if, as is sometimes predicted, the “Coming J/an’ 
do not go to church, women will reverently listen to the last 
sermon ; for it has been eloquently and truly said, “That if 
Christianity were compelled to flee from the mansions of the 
great, the academies of philosophers, the halls of legislators, 
or the throngs of busy men, we should find her last retreat 
with women at the fireside. Her last audience would be the 
children gathering around the knee of a mother; the last 
sacrifice, the secret prayer escaping in silence from her lips, 
and heard, perhaps, only at the throne of God.” 
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FAITH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


WHAT we gain in the progress of civilization is purchased 
sometimes at a ruinous cost. Easier chairs are made, but 
we pay for them by weaker muscles. Guide-boards are 
put up at every cross-road, and in depending on them we 
lose our natural sagacity. Everything is reduced to system, 
and we are governed by rules at the expense of our natural 
instincts. Or we are guided by law alone, and love, faith, 
hope, as spontaneous impulses and motive-powers, give way 
to routine, and the finer feelings and enthusiasm of our 
nature subside into obedience to law. 

In this way religion is taken out of the sphere of divine 
influences and relations, and becomes merely a law. Our 
personal experiences are narrowed down. The sublime and 
uplifting intercourse of the soul of man with the spirit of 
God is shown to be an impossibility. We do not believe in 
this tendency of the age towards the practical extinction of 
all personality in man and God, till law and order become all 
in all. And we hail as a good omen all works of ability and 
freshness of feeling which protest against this fatalistic ten- 
dency and point out to us a more excellent way. 

For this reason we have read with especial satisfaction a 
little book * translated from the French, which takes us back 
to times when religion was more a personal experience than 
it usually is now. The book is French in its forms of ex- 
pression and its extravagances of feeling. But there is.in it 
a vein of simplicity which if we follow it leads us back to 
the fountain-head of all true religion. 

The scene is France in perilous times, when those who 
engaged in any other than the Roman Catholic worship did 
so at the peril of their lives. Jean Jarousseau was the pas- 
tor of a poor people in a secluded country district. By the 





* The Pastor of the Desert, Jean Jarousseau. By Eugene Pelletan. 
Translated from the French. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
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laws of the land they had no right to baptize their children, 
to marry, or to meet for religious worship. Generally the 
magistrates were willing not to see them. But it was in the 
power of any bigoted curate to subject them to the stern 
awards of the law and to break up their religious meetings 
by a deadly discharge of musketry. 

A few scenes will let us into the pastor’s life. He is yet a 
young man, giving himself entirely to his flock, laboring 
alone. How did he secure the wife who should henceforth 
enable him to work with redoubled strength ? 


“Well! of course, as he did everything else, by a stroke of 
inspiration. He thought that a pastor ought to take unto himself 
a wife, as an example. 

“JT have no family,’ he used to say, ‘and am, therefore, defi- 
cient in one virtue.’ 

“ But notwithstanding his appeals to his heart, he was conscious 
of no preference for any one sheep of his flock. He therefore prayed 
to the Lord to select him a companion, and he awaited the passing 
of some unknown Rachel across his path. 

“He had remarked a young girl who came regularly from Saint- 
Georges to attend his Sunday preachings; and who, during the 
sermon, hid her face with her Bible, weeping in silence ; and after 
the service keeping herself apart from her companions, returned, 
sad and solitary, along the road to the village. 

“«Why do you weep thus?’ the pastor once asked her. 

“¢T can scarcely say,’ she replied ; ‘but I cannot help thinking 
that you, who havetbrought the good God among us, are yourself 
living by chance, and have no fireside at which to warm yourself 
when the day’s work is done.’ 

“Then, fearing she had spoken unbecomingly, she blushed, hung 
her head, and wept anew. At sight of her artless grief, the pastor’s 
heart was, for the first time, smitten by the electricity, or whatever 
it may be called, which courses along every fibre, and instantane- 
ously changes the whole life. 

“The hour has come,’ he murmured, in an access of pious emo- 
tion. 

“For a moment he reflected. 

“Tell me, my girl: should he whom God selects to be unto 
thee as another self, be obliged, on account of his faith, to wander 
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over waste lands, through rain and wind, without even a stone on 
which to rest his head ; what would you do in such a time of trial ?’ 

“¢T would follow him.’ 

“¢ And if, some day, after a long absence, you saw him brought 
back, stretched on a litter, wounded ; his face overspread with the 
pale hues of dawning eternity ; what would you do? Would you 
weep for him, or for yourself, as did the patriarch at sight of 
Joseph’s bloody garment? Think well, now, before you speak.’ 

“*T would place my hand on his heart, and, if it still beat, I 
would say: “God be praised!” and then I would dress his wound.’ 

“¢ And, if you should hear that on another occasion he had been 
made to mount, barefoot, on a scaffold, stripped to his shirt, hold- 
ing a flaming torch; and that there, in the presence of an assem- 
bled crowd, and in the midst of drums beating to drown the voice 
of his prayer, a cord, yet damp with the death agonies of some 
murderer, had been placed round his neck ?’ 

“¢T would fall on my knees, I would pray to God to extend 
towards me the grace of this holy martyr’s spirit, and then I would 
look up to heaven and wait.’ 

“¢ Anne Lavocat,’ said the pastor, solemnly, ‘you have spoken 
according to my own heart, and I see by your words that you are 
sent to me by Am who “tempers the wind to the shorn lamb.” 
Will you be unto me what Rachel was to Jacob? I have nothing 
to offer you but a share in my dangers, and, perhaps, widowhood 
on the morrow.’ 

“The young girl gazed on the pastor — that elect and most holy 
man — with an indescribable expression of honest surprise. 

“¢What are you saying, Monsieur? /am not worthy to fasten 
your cloak! But, should you ever deign to call me to be your ser- 
vant, I am ready to follow you even to the grave. Take me; here 
I am.’ 

“<«Well, my girl! what is said, is said. You must watch and pray 
for the space of fourteen days and nights, in order thoroughly to 
question and understand yourself; I will also do the same. On 
the fifteenth day I will visit you, and if, then, in the presence of 
your father and mother, you should place your hand in mine, all 
shall be accomplished between us ; and you shall thenceforth par- 
take of my destiny.’ 

“On the fifteenth day, accordingly, the pastor sought his be- 
trothed ; and the betrothed placed her hand in his, according to 
the agreement between them. On the evening of that day, he led 
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her, with four witnesses, to the border of the warren at the back of 
the sand-hill, and there, on a block of stone, an improvised altar, 
he placed the cup of wine and the broken bread ; and, opening the 
Bible, said, with his hand on the sacred page: ‘I take thee, as in 
the presence of God, for my wife ; and I give myself unto thee for 
eternity.’ ” 


God blessed this marriage. The wife fulfilled her promise. 
But she had heavy trials. The faith of her husband which 
had so filled her with love and reverence sometimes led him 
to acts which were very embarrassing to her. Six children 
were born in six years, and it was often hard to supply them 
with bread. The pastor practiced the most rigid economy. 


“Men were, he said, the slaves of their wants. Such being his 
belief, he was ever trying to break his own chains of slavery, and 
reduce his wants within the smallest possible compass. He would 
wear his clothes until they were in rags, and very seldom change 
them. This systematic disdain of the duties of the toilet was the 
pastor’s only fault ; and, it must be owned, the cause of the only 
cloud that ever overspread his household. 

“ At the time of marriage he possessed a hat, even then a vet- 
eran, which had attended so many preachings, exposed to hail and 
sunshine, that it had assumed quite an autumnal tint. Now, the 
pastor’s wife took pride in her husband.. Why should she not? for 
even under the rigid rule of Calvinism a woman retains some por- 
tion of womanhood. She resolved, therefore, to make a reform in 
the matter of the hat ; and where there is a will there is a way. 
She economised, accordingly, in one way and another, in this thing 
and in that, until at last, from these accumulated savings, she had 
realized a ‘ouis,’ which she gave to the pastor for the purchase of 
a hat. 

“The pastor set off for the fair at Saujon, seriously intending to 
use the money with scrupulous strictness for the purpose for which 
it had been entrusted to him. But on his way he met the wife of 
Bonnin, the blacksmith, a renegade Protestant gone over to Cath- 
olicism, or in the language of the reformed camp, to Belial. Her 
husband was ill, her child was dying, and for the last week she had 
gone from the bedside of the one to the other, having nothing to 
give them, not even a jug of ‘¢/sane.’ The unhappy woman walked 
along by the pastor’s side, crying because she could get no help 
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from her own people, who, firm in their faith, blamed her and her 
husband for their apostacy. 

“You are in luck,’ said the pastor, ‘I am in funds to-day.’ 

“ And he slipped the ovis into her apron pocket. 

“ He reached his home with a gladdened heart, for he had never 
before given so large a sum at once ; but, at the same time, his hat 
looked shabbier than ever, for the rain was falling fast. His wife 
shrieked in despair on seeing him. 

“«Be quiet,’ said he, ‘I have done what I ought to have done. 
Would you have preferred seeing me covered with remorse ?’ 

“ And he told her of what he called his good fortune. 

“The pastor’s wife, disappointed this first time, set to work 
afresh with renewed courage and renewed economies. At the end 
of a year she had, with great difficulty, again accumulated the 
money for the purchase of a hat. The pastor again set off for 
Saujon. This time there coudd be no obstacle. Bonnin was cured. 
The hat would be bought. 

“Fate, alas! had decided otherwise. When he had nearly 
reached the field where the fair was held, he perceived on the bor- 
der of a ditch a cart, to which was harnessed a wretched mare ; it 
had fallen in the shafts, and seemed dying of fatigue. Its master, 
a wandering dealer from the far-off regions of Limousin, was be- 
laboring it with a heavy stick ; but the unfortunate animal could 
not rise, and lay motionless on the grass as if at the point of death, 
The long stream of tears that “flowed from its half-closed eyee was 
the only sign of life. 

“My friend,’ said the pastor, ‘why do you beat your horse thus ? 
Do you not see it is dying?’ 

“¢T am helping it to get over the business sooner.’ 

“ And he renewed his blows. 

“ «Will you sell me your beast?’ the pastor gently asked. 

“The trader cast a sidelong glance at him. 

“Monsieur is, of course, joking,’ 

“No, my friend ; I speak seriously.’ 

“¢ How much will you give for it?’ 

“¢ A louis.’ 

“The trader agreed, without demur, to the bargain. He had 
calculated that the sz of the beast would scarcely, at the current 
price, fetch a fzstole. 

“‘He unharnessed the mare. 

“¢'There she is!’ he said to the pastor; ‘lead her away if you 
can. I deliver her over to you, unwarranted.’ 
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“When Anne Lavocat, the next day, saw her husband return 
from the Saujon fair, dragging after him a veritable skeleton of a 
horse ; and when, looking back on the past year, she reflected that 
all the money for which she had deprived herself of food and sleep 
had been given for that animal —as thin as the lean kine of Scrip- 
ture, and fit only to be thrown on a dunghill —she sunk into such 
a depth of despondency, as actually to doubt the soundness of her 
husband’s intellect. Certainly his purchase appeared, at first sight, 
miserable enough — the animal was so worn out as to be scarcely 
able to stand. 

“Yet this unhappy mare, that had been neglected, cursed, and 
picked up from the roadside in a dying state, gradually improved. 
Aided by time and the field of lucern, she soon became a passable 
steed; then rose into consideration as a member of the family, 
bearing the name of Misére, as we have before seen, in remem- 
brance, no doubt, of her origin: to conclude, she became a devoted 
soul, the most intelligent of her kind. The pastor had saved her 
life, and, with a vague instinct of the benefit, she sought to repay 
him with gratitude ; tried on all occasions to understand him, suc- 
ceeded in doing so, followed and watched him continuously. The 
pastor conscientiously developed this rich nature, which seemed by 
mistake to have strayed into an animal form. For each new idea 
he implanted in his pupil’s brain, she repaid him by some new 
service performed. 

“So, when the pastor occasionally glanced at his hat, he would 
smile, and say, ‘That hat has repaid me a hundred-fold.’ 

“henceforth he wore the thrice veteran hat with a feeling of 
pride.” 


Perilous times had come. 


“It was Pentecost Sunday. The pastor was preaching that day on 
the verge of the Suzac forest, behind the hill called ‘Terrier-Tetu.’ 

“arly in the morning of that day, Captain Lambert had posted 
his troop in the forest ; and, no sooner had the pastor commenced 
preaching, than he suddenly beheld the plumes of the soldiers rising 
from the hollows of a ravine overshadowed by flowering broom. 

“The officer marched at their head with drawn sword, and by his 
side was a black, spectre-like form, apparently guiding him ; who, 
at sight of the pastor, retreated into the thicket. 

“The sermon was cut short. 

“Down upon your knees!’ cried the pastor to his congregation. 

10 
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“Every head disappeared amongst the ferns and brushwood. 

“The pastor alone remained standing. ‘ 

“The detachment halted, and formed in single line, with cara- 
bines advanced. 

“¢ PRESENT!’ cried the officer. 

“The pastor crossed his arms over his chest. 

“<< FIRE!’ 

“A prolonged succession of reports resounded through the 
gloomy colonnade of forest pine-tree trunks. The Terrier-Tetu 
was momentarily overclouded with smoke. Mistre, taken by sur- 
prise on guard, neighed in distress. 

“The balls had whistled, but one alone had struck, and knocked 
off the pastor’s hat. 

“The apostle quietly took up his — head-gear, looked at 
it regretfully, as if bidding it a last adieu, and exclaimed, — 

“My wife will at last be satisfied, for now I shall be forced to 
buy another hat.’ 

“Then raising aloft the old glory-covered wreck, he shouted, ‘ Vive 
Ze Roi!’ but, suddenly feeling a sharp pain in his head, raised his 
hand to his forehead, and withdrew it covered with blood. 

“«The awkward fellow,’ he said, ‘has managed to wound me.’ 

“His head then sunk on his breast as he added, — 

“* After all, God is good ; that ball might have killed me.’ 

“ And he fell senseless,” 


After this event the good pastor was confined a prisoner 
in his own house on his parole, which he never broke but 
once, when he rushed out of his house to furnish assistance 
to a vessel which was in extreme peril. Many affecting and 
interesting incidents are recorded. At last he could bear no 
longer to submit in silence to the dangers that threatened 
his people. Moved by an inward conviction that something 
might be done for them, he set out for Paris to present a 
petition to the king, Louis XVI. 


“There is the man: I deliver him up to you, my readers. You 
will, very likely, smile at his zazvete, and if you have, throughout 
life, been accustomed to consult reason alone, you will be entitled 
to smile ; but if you have ever known a higher inspiration — faith, 
or whatever you choose to call it — then you will perceive that this 
so mysteriously-influenced traveler is far greater than Voltaire; and 
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that, if History should ever, contrary to her wont, understand where- 
in lies true glory, she would respectfully notice him. He is now 
preparing the way for the most holy thing in the world, liberty of 
conscience. By a sublime instinct, or rather by a ray of heavenly 
light vouchsafed to him, he is the first to understand that, lowly 
as is his place in the world, he is, nevertheless, armed with the 
irresistible power of right, which is the living reflection of God on 
earth ; that, therefore, he can speak to the king as equal with him. 
He is as great, nay greater than a king ; for what is a prince of 
the earth, unless he upholds the truth? a crowned chance, a mag- 
nificent lie. Forward, then, with all boldness, on thy course ; thou 
art entreating for a recognition of rights for an oppressed people, 
and no course under the sun can be more holy. 

“What matter should the sacred embassy of justice not.at once 
succeed! should thy words be thrown to the winds, like the voice 
of the street-crier, without awakening the master from his sleep of 
injustice! thou wilt have borne the respectful summons of the age: 
thou wilt have done enough, and mayest retire. The petition will 
be followed up by futurity. When freedom has spoken once, it will 
speak again. If yesterday there had been but one voice, to-morrow 
there will be a million. The ever-varying beauty of this earth may 
pass away, but truth will remain. 

“Such were Pastor Jarousseau’s thoughts, as he slowly journeyed 
to Paris. His sense of justice was so profound, that he felt confi- 
dent of success, in case of obtaining even a momentary hearing 
from the king. This firm trust is the essence of the heroic charac- 
ter. At that very time it was raising a simple American planter to 
the highest rank of humanity. When viewed in this light, Pastor 
Jarousseau and Washington are equally great in the sight of God, for 
they held the same views. ‘They differed only in their field of action. 

“The voice of the age which had said to the one: ‘ Arise, and 
found a Republic,’ had said to the other: ‘Go forth, and lay at the 
foot of the throne, the first appeal for Liberty of Conscience.’ 
Each was impelled onward, through the unknown dangers of his 
course, by a force that was irresistible. Neither for a moment 
doubted or wavered. This is the true indication of greatness of 
soul. Mistrust shows weakness. Although ove hour may be lost, 
the future is still ours. 

“The pastor never for one moment, during his journey, hesitated 
as to his line of conduct. A prophetic voice within his soul seemed 
to say: ‘Do your work, it will be carried on by posterity; and 
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should you, an unknown pastor, lay down your life now, you will 
hereafter arise a Mirabeau.’ ” 


After many difficulties he is admitted to the king. He 
begins the argument which he had carefully prepared, and 
which served only to injure his cause. The king replied 
sharply. Then, forgetting all his preparation, he said to 
himself, “ The Holy Spirit abandons me, doubtless for having 
trusted to reason.” His heart sank within him at the 
thought, and passed into the absorption of supreme invoca- 
tion in prayer. 


“Summoning the forces of his soul, and calling to mind the vir- 
tuous deeds of his life, as if to strengthen himself anew by the 
recollection, he said, — 

“¢ Sire, every night and morning I make my children kneel (for, 
by the Lord’s blessing, I have six of them, growing up for your 
majesty’s service), and I say to them: “ Pray for our king, who is 
the father of his people ; he is good, he is just; he will be, to his 
children, a sword of predilection, and not a sword of anger; and 
God will open his heart towards the poor sheep who are being 
killed in his name ; and whom, in his goodness and justice, he can- 
not will should be killed. Say together, my children (for an espe- 
cial holiness lies in words proceeding from your lips), say: Lord of 
heaven, lay thy hand on the head of our king, thy spirit in his 
heart ; lead this shepherd of men to glory, both here and hereafter. 
Penetrate him with thy love, gladden him with thy mercy, enfold 
him in thy favor as in a mantle of grace; for thou alone, O great 
Judge of our souls, knowest thine own, and of what they are made!” 
And the children have prayed with clasped hands, and their prayers, 
like all others, have reached their goal ; for like the stars they all 
have their appointed course through the heavens ; and God has, 
even now, touched the king’s heart, and spoken to him in words of 
which the sound does not die away, but rests so deep within the 
soul, and so sure, that, at every good deed accomplished, the 
heaven-sent message is renewed. Yes, sire, God has said, to this 
ruler over a portion of the world: Thou hast a million of subjects 
—thy children and mine; they are humble-minded, laborious, 
faithful, and pious ; they lead a life of austerity, and ask nothing 
but the permission to be what they are, and to thank Me for it pub- 


licly — Me, the God of all, who commits his vengeance and his 
anger to none,’ 
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“ The pastor knelt. 

“¢ Ah, sire! help me to find my king—the king whom I have 
learned in the desert to love, and not the one whom I have just 
heard, and whom, it was not surprising, was it, that I did not rec- 
ognize? I have never bent thus before any living man; forgive me, 
it is not from pride, it is simply from respect to Him who alone has 
a right to our bended knees. But now I kneel, here, in the dust, 
to which we shall all return, to conjure you not to repress the feel- 
ings of your heart, which naturally incline to justice, for I see by 
your emotion that the merciful God smiles encouragingly on me. 
Give way, then, to the holy, Christ-like feeling ; and your name, I 
swear, shall be great amongst Christians.’ 

“The king, gradually won by this heartfelt eloquenee, which, 
overleaping the bounds of etiquette, authoritatively surprised him, 
as it were, into goodness, strove in vain to master his emotion ; his 
color went and came, although, from his prejudices of education or 
of nature, perhaps of both, he believed all show of feeling to be a 
diminution of royal dignity, and thought that a king is most king- 
like when least human, and when his unalterable countenance 
shows no signs of emotion that can be read by the crowd of hum- 
bler mortals ; otherwise, he would run the risk of being confounded 
with the rest of the species, and weighed in the same balance. 

“<* Monsieur le Pasteur Farousseau,’ he said, in tones of prophetic 
sadness, ‘arise ; the time is at hand when kings will no longer be 
addressed on bended knees.’ 


“Then, as if thinking aloud, he complained somewhat bitterly of 


his hard fate. 

“*What do people require of me; and why do they come thus 
from all parts to importune me, here, in my place of daily refuge 
from the wearisome world, where, tired of walking phantom-like in 
some prodigious dream, I stealthily retreat, to Zve for a time, in my 
turn?’ 

“Thus saying, he raised his eyes towards a portrait of Charles L., 
suspended against the wall, and contemplated it thoughtfully for a 
moment.” 


Benjamin Franklin, who is represented to have been pres- 
ent at this interview, says to the pastor : — 


“We ordinary mortals glory in following the dictates of con- 
science, humanity’s highest inspiration ; but the position of a king 
must be an unnatural one, since none but kings could fear man’s 
highest attribute. Mark the difference! Just now, when you were 
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speaking to the king, I saw how the fullness and expansion of 
your inner life shone like a crown around your head; and I said 
within myself: This man, who, by some inexplicable, holy faith, 
anticipates the life to come, is the ¢-we king ; because the man 
whose thoughts and feelings are most conversant with the immensi- 
ties of time and space, is the most king-like of men — the essence 
of life lies therein. He, on the contrary, who bears the name of 
king, but is less than man, speaks as if borne down by the burden- 
some necessity of sinking his own identity in that of some de- 
ceased ancestor,— Louis XIV., Louis XV., or any other,—any one, 
in fact, but himself; and so much is this the case, that, to feel his 
own life, he seeks self-deception regarding his rank; he takes a 
share in the people’s work, adopts the name of a citizen, and for a 
time fancies himself a citizen. When monarchy has come to such 
a pass it prefers life at all hazards to fiction, and is ready to lay 
down the crown.’” 


A lady in the court befriends him in language which 
savors of irreligion. 


“* Mademoiselle,’ replied the pastor, in a tone of melancholy 
seriousness, ‘allow me to say that at your age it is not right to take 
God’s Name in vain, losing thus all respect for it ; for in the day of 
trouble that Name is the refuge of the human soul; and if ever 
your life, which lies before you full of promise, should turn to dis- 
appointment, that Name alone will bring you a consolation you will 
not find elsewhere.’ 

“May God preserve the sacred flame that now burns in your 
soul, for the cause of humanity ; you will then take rank amongst 
the noble women of the primitive Church; but recollect, that to 
love man is also to love him who was on this earth the supreme 
ideal of love.’ 

“My dear sir,’ said Franklin to the pastor, as they left the 
Hotel Pisani together, ‘you are, doubtless, destined to see, at some 
time or other, the political regeneration of your country ; but hearken 
to me, and put no faith in a revolution provoked by the aristocracy, 
for it is but a hollow demonstration, and has no ballast to steady it 
on the waves of changing events. Whenever the clergy, amongst a 
people, are inimical to liberty, and the liberal party, in a spirit of 
reprisal, thinks itself entitled to cast aside all thought of religion, 
the hour of reckoning for that people may have struck on the dial- 
plate of history ; but the democracy, though at first victorious, will 
always eventually lose. Liberty and religion are the soul’s most 
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sacred forces, and man has not an overabundance of these com- 
bined forces, for success in the most difficult work, perhaps, in this 
world, the work of a revolution. A liberal atheist is a disguised 
partisan of despotism.’ ” 


The object of the pastor’s visit to Paris was gained. He 
is with the king’s minister of state, Malesherbes. 


“While Malesherbes was speaking, the clock in his room struck 
the hour of noon. Pastor Jarousseau had been accustomed for 
upwards of twenty years to wind up his watch at this hour, and the 
physical regularity of the act had become part of his nervous sys- 
tem. With his finger he slid the two hands on to the hour of noon, 
and then looked thoughtfully on the dial-plate. 

“¢This is the hour I have always cledicated to thought. Now it 
is marked. This dial-plate shall no longer show the course of 
time ; for the hour that has struck is God’s hour. And hear me, 
for one idea gives rise to another ; perhaps what I am going to say 
may be indecorous, Monsieur le Ministre, but you will pardon it in 
consideration of my good intentions. The heart requires reci- 
procity. When it has received it wishes to give. You have given 
me a snuff-box ; permit me to offer you this watch in remembrance 
of this interview —our last, perhaps, here below. It is, indeed, 
unworthy of you, or even of your lackey. But since I have lived 
the true life, it has been associated with every feeling of my soul ; 
its invisible pendulum has beaten. in sympathy with my watchings, 
my meditations, prayers and groans; it has spoken to me of life, 
of death, of the past and the future. When hopeful, my thoughts 
have been confided to it; and, looking at the marks around the 
dial-plate, I have said: ‘ When will the hands point to that blessed 
moment when, with a loud shout, the truth now slighted will be pro- 
claimed all over the world, bidding those who are bound down by 
affliction to arise and be free?” You are a philosopher, Monsieur 
Malesherbes, therefore you understand me. This watch is more 
than a thing of copper or silver. It is a man’s thought ; and there- 
fore a living thing. As such, I venture to offer it to you.’ 

“¢ As such I accept it,’ said Malesherbes, giving his hand. ‘I 
will suspend it over my mantlepiece as the relic of a good man, to 
bring happiness to my household. Since you wish it, the hands 
shall always remain at the hour where you have placed them, that 
whenever I look at them I may be reminded that this was the hour 
in which I first gave a hope of liberty, and that I may be urged to 
fulfill my promise.’ ” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 
E. A. APRIL 23, 1872. 


“ PLAYMATE, dear, little boy, of long, ago! 
Come back to me and clasp my mittened hand ! 
Yes / come and course the steep and crusty snow, 
Or skate, if little boys can totter, stand ! 


“This kite is m#ine/ But you shad/ see it fly! 
String some of the ‘bob’ and ballast, with a weed ! 
Then, it won’t dive, won’t swerve ; but hover high, 
And snap the strongest twine! It qw¢//, indeed!” 


Room-mates, Exonians, almost half a year! 

Rings, sets, our bell, tolls, tolls, for morning prayer ! 
Hot toast waives modesty, fun, fright! We ear / 

A bow releases, — starts fleet hound and hare! 


How dearer still the friend, at Harvard, bred! 
How dear, the talks, long walks, at even-tide! 
The cloak which masked suspenders, sleepy head, 
A smothered laugh and wicked wink, — aside. 


Ah! dearer yet were days of soberer lives, 
When envious Time had moved our chairs apart ; 
When Cupid, Cash, had shot, snared husbands, wives, 
Built telegraphs, for distance, — home and heart. 


Mutual, our fleeting hours seemed years of joy ! 
Fun, wit, mirth, sentiment, oozed, popped, the cork ! 
Aye, then the sage could be, again, “small boy,” 
Spear puns, in scolloped oysters, with a fork. 


Rides mingled pills and splints, with visits, glad, 
Stretched, clipped 'Time’s broad, strong, fluttering wing. 
Lolled in he chaise a@ visitor, mute and sad, 
Scanned trees, clouds, roads, geese, cows, hens, — every-thing! 
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A dearer union, — cousins, bound, in pain ; 

Dear sympathy with sickness, lameness, sorrow ; 
fond sister-hearts, with deep regret, again, 

Were parted, tearful, on the morrow. 


Dearest of all were hours to memory dear, 
When Quiet, noiseless, lit her carcel lamp ; 
Mute Silence, eager, drew her rocker, near, 
_ Heard stray “ Sibylline Leaves,” from stroll, or tramp / 


Then did sweet tones of prose, or song, fall, soft, 
On ears entranced, perfumed with breathing rose! 
Souls listened, thrilled, yearned, soared, aloft! 
( One dreamed of heaven, in exguisife repose !) 


And sweetly sad were anxious, broken years, 

Which lingered, faltered, stumbled.o’er the way ; 
When smiling Hope wiped slyly bitter tears, 

Black clouds and gloom enwrapped the dismal day. 


Has angel Hope departed, heavenward — grieved ? 
Must pulses wring our hearts, at every beat ? 
Hast thou deserted us, in tears, — bereaved ? 
Why turn not back thy stern, retiring feet? 


Wisdom, inscrutable, weaves shawls, from night ! 
Wraps, soothes our sorrows, cares, alarms to sleep. 
Pure Love still beams in gloom, as in the light, 
At midnight, bright, for all, who watch, — to weep! 


We bow in gratitude, in faith, in love, 

To kiss the Hand of Love, put forth in Power! 
We hear the wings, we see the Heavenly Dove, 

Of Hope, sweet Peace, in sunshine, falling shower! 


We hope, still love, yet weeping, shout, rejoice ! 
Our Saviour strains thee, to his throbbing breast, 
With rapture, breathes a kind, approving voice, 
Welcomes, rewards, gives joy, in peace and rest! 
W.E. A, 


II 
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TOPICS OF THE MONTH. 


BY THE EDITOR. 


FREDERIC DENISON MAURICE. 


WE have read in “The Bridport (Eng.) News” an inter- 
esting account of Prof. Maurice by our friend, Rey. R. L. 
Carpenter. We should be glad to copy the whole notice, but 
our limits confine us to a few extracts from it. We never 
have questioned the great ability and personal influence of 
Prof. Maurice, but we never have been able to read his works 
with satisfaction or profit. There is an indistinctness, a hazi- 
ness or indefiniteness about them which has rendered it diffi- 
cult for us to make much progress in our attempts at master- 
ing them. But there are minds to whom this very quality is 
a recommendation. We quote from Mr. Carpenter’s appre- 
ciative and impartial discourse : — 


“The estimates formed of Prof. Maurice by the journals of all 
churches — Jewish, Catholic, Protestant, Established, and Dissent- 
ing, as well as by the secular papers — show that he was no ordi- 
nary man. His father, the Rev. Michael Maurice, was a Unitarian 
minister, settled for many years at Frenchay, near Bristol. He was 
a man of superior powers, religious fervor, and great benevolence ; 
but his success in life, both as a minister and schoolmaster, was 
hindered by the opposition to his religious influence by his wife and 
daughters, who belonged to the evangelical church. The late Prof. 
Maurice inherited from both parents a desire for religious truth. 
He joined the church of his mother, but he carried into it much of 
the spirit of his father. Perhaps the remembrance of the division 
in sentiment between those whom he loved made him more earnest 
to abate religious bigotry, and to show sympathy for all, of every 
creed, who were seeking after God. When a student he had felt 
scruples against signing the thirty-nine articles; but when those 
scruples were overcome he devoted himself to the service of the 
Established Church with remarkable fidelity. He connected with 
the old creeds some principles that were regarded as new. An 
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Eastern Vicar has written since his death, ‘Our great prophet re- 
discovered for us the Gospel.’ His fundamental doctrine was that 
of the eternal life, which he found in John xvii. 3: “This is life eter- 
nal, to know Thee, the only true God.” There is a difference in 
the idea of endless life and of eternal life. Jesus says that the eter- 
nal life was with the Father, and was manifested to us; but it is 
plain that endless life cannot be made manifest: of that which is 
endless we can see but the smallest portion—its endlessness we 
can mot see. The life is called eternal, because it ‘was with the 
Father.’ 


“The English Independent” says of Mr. Maurice and his 
friends, — 


“It would be but a half truth to say that they have given a new 
tone to the religious life of their generation, — they have really cre- 
ated it anew. That is, they have rested it on the central truth of 
Revelation, — long distorted, long obscured,— the Fatherhood of 
God. As a natural consequence, he rejected the common notions 
of the atonement, and instead of holding, with the Second Article, 
that Christ died ‘to reconcile his Father to us,’ he maintained, with 
the apostle, that ‘God was in Christ, reconciling the world unto 
himself.’ In proclaiming this great truth, and rousing others to 
proclaim it, he brought a glow of warmth and light into thousands 
of bosoms which the hard orthodoxy that reviled him had never 
opened to one ray of the day-spring from on high. He was com- 
pelled to resign his divinity professorship in King’s College, Lon- 
don, and never reached a higher station in that church to which 
he devoted his great powers. He was thus enabled to prove his 
disinterestedness and sincerity. He was by no means a Unitarian; 
he strove earnestly to convert Unitarians, and sometimes succeeded, 
but he bore faithful testimony to the great principles which he must 
have heard from his Unitarian father. 

“Mr. Maurice is regarded as one of the founders of the ‘ Broad 
Church.’ He was far from being indifferent to doctrines, nor did 
he reject those which he could not regard as proved by reasoning. 
Certain doctrines possessed his soul, and he proclaimed them with 
all his power; and he refused to hold his faith as an intellectual 
system. He was ‘Broad Church’ in this, that whilst fully persuaded 
that he was truly a churchman, and holding his own faith as of great 
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importance, he desired for others the liberty he claimed for him- 
self. He combined ‘the most profound and intense religious- 
ness with the most boundless claim and exercise of intellectual 
liberty.’ 

“While his principles are working as leaven in all Protestant 
denominations, it is evident, from the testimonies of his hearers and 
friends, that he exerted a remarkable personal influence. He is 
remembered with gratitude by thousands who know little of his the- 
ology. He was a leader among the ‘ Christian Socialists,’ — practi- 
cal believers that we are members one of another. ‘ With untiring 
energy he labored to constitute the kingdom of Heaven, here and 
now, from the men and women who move through the streets to- 
day, and in the workshops and hired houses of the metropolis, defy- 
ing the dreary predictions of mere economists, and inspiring the self- 
distrustful with the power of self-sacrifice.’ He was a founder of 
the Colleges for Working Men and Working Women ; but we are 
told that ‘none of his great qualities did so much for the movement 
as the unfathomable depth of his personal humility.’ ‘To none of 
the sad facts which disfigure our life was he for a moment blind. 
He met them, if they were audacious, with the indignation of a 
prophet ; if they were in darkness and shame, with the sympathy of 
a brother and the compassion of a redeemer.’ In his last congre- 
gation (St. Peter’s, Vere Street) were many eminent medical men, 
to whom he was much attached. ‘He valued them, he would say, 
because they believed in health, and so set an example to theolo- 
gians who are often little disposed to believe in goodness.’ 

“And now this brave, good, devout man is gone from us. On 
Easter Monday he left this earthly scene of the eternal life. His 
last words were the benediction from the communion service — and 
a blessing follows him. We can ill spare those who consecrate 
noble lives to God and to humanity, but there is hope of our coun- 
try so long as such men are revered and loved. The Dean of West- 
minster was requested to grant him a tomb in the Abbey, among 
the illustrious dead. The request was granted: it was preferred by 
those who are eminent in Church and State, in literature and sci- 
ence, of all parties and creeds — among the first names were those 
of Unitarians. But his family declined a distinction which was not 
in accordance with the profound humility of his character. The- 
Christian love, in which he lived, was exemplified at his tomb. The 
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clergy of his Church met there with ministers of other denomina- 
tions. There was the Divinity Professor in that King’s College 
from which he had been dismissed, because he was so true to that 
hope to which the burial service of the Church bears witness; there 
was our own Professor, Mr. Martineau, who in his sermon the next 
day paid a just and beautiful tribute to his memory ; and there was 
a great crowd of those who testified at his grave to that eternal life 
he had quickened in them: and working men and working women, 
from the Colleges he had served, sung sweetly at the conclusion of 
the service, — 


“Abide with me, — fast falls the evening tide.’ ” 


STRIKES. 

The strikes usually more or less successful which are pre- 
vailing in this country and in Europe have a profound sig- 
nificance in their relation to the whole framework of society. 
They are not accidental disturbances, but natural outbreaks 
connected with the great movement which is going on for 
the emancipation and elevation of the laboring classes. So 
vast a movement is always accompanied by more or less of 
wrong and indiscretion. The wisest men are not always 
foremost, and the worst men are often leaders. But the fact 
that through labor-saving machines one hour of manual labor 
now will, upon the whole, accomplish as much as four hours 
could do sixty years ago, must in the natural order of things 
work out a vast social revolution. The hours of manual 
labor must be diminished and the pay increased. That is, 
the price of labor must be raised. The relation of labor to 
capital must be put on a more equitable basis. In the long 
run, under equal laws and rights, where competition is free, 
these matters will adjust themselves. But the whole ten- 
dency is in one direction, and that is to diminish the value 
of capital and increase the value of labor. Forty years ago 
we were looking forward to results which developed them- 
selves slowly at first, but with gradually accumulating power, 
till now they are taking their place among the most remarka- 
ble signs of the times. 
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HORACE GREELEY. 


The great political event of the last month has been the 
nomination of Horace Greeley as a candidate for the Presi- 
dency. Mr. Greeley is an honest, intelligent, able man, and 
has probably done as much as any man living, directly, to 
promote the cause of freedom and equality, and to elevate 
the laboring classes. His virtues and his failings, his sub- 
stantial good qualities and his eccentricities, have tended 
alike to remove bad laws, and to set men free fram all arti- 
ficial and unnatural restraints. Through his widely circu- 
lated paper he has been felt and recognized throughout the 
land as a power which has almost always been on the humane 
and generous side. His inconsistencies and apparent diver- 
gencies from reason and good taste might be regarded as 
arising from excesses in the same direction. Ability, ear- 
nestness, restless activity, enterprise, fearlessness in the pur- 
suit of an object, have been among his characteristics. He 
has not been encumbered with doubts. He knows what he 
knows at all with unquestioning certainty, and what he does 
not know he would probably regard as not worth knowing. 
The calm, judicial mind which weighs all sides of a question 
before coming to a conclusion, and which is the leading attri- 
bute of a great judge, a great general, and a great ruler, is, we 
suppose, wholly foreign to his constitution. He is a man of 
principle, but not in its fullest sense, for he is also a man of 
crotchets. In short, he is just the man to guess where a 
reform is needed, to stir up the popular mind in regard to it, 
and by his honest, earnest persistency to create such a state 
of public feeling as to make it necessary. But in devising the 
specific measures by which the end is to be secured, we have 
not supposed him to be equally able. As a practical states- 
man he has had no executive experience, and judging from 
the measures which he has proposed in times of great na- 
tional peril, we have not been led to regard him as likely to 
be a wise counsellor or a judicious ruler. 

Still he is an honest and an able man. The meanest 
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presidents we ever had were Polk and Pierce and Buchanan, 
men steeped in the corruptions of party discipline till all 
sense of private honor, ‘truthfulness and justice was lost. 
Horace Greeley is as unlike them as possible. Should he be 
chosen, we believe that he will bring to his office a high sense 
of honor, a solemn determination to do all in his power to 
advance the public welfare, and to have every department 
of the government administered honestly and economically. 
But he is weak on the side of flattery; he is not a discreet 
man, and therefore he is in danger of being imposed upon in 
the choice of his subordinates, 

In deciding whether to vote for him, we have to consider 
three things: First, the man; secondly, the party which he 
is to represent; thirdly, the alternative in case we do not 
vote for him. 

The man we have spoken of. 

The party is not yet defined. Some of our purest and 
ablest statesmen were in the convention that nominated Mr. 
Greeley, but we do not learn that any of them voted for him. 
On the contrary, when they saw the dishonest trickery by 
which his nomination was secured they went away disgusted 
and disheartened. If Mr. Greeley is chosen President, it 
must be through the support of the most unpatriotic, dis- 
honest, and corrupt party that has ever disgraced the politics 
of this country, and whose utter lack of principle came near 
to destroying the government itself. Great and good men 
once belonged to it. But they were driven away from it dur- 
ing the war. And if some have been drawn back again by 
the power of old associations and’ the dread of a government 
too much consolidated, still the leaders and the spirit of the 
party are the same, however they may be held in abeyance 
for the time. 

But what is the alternative? It is President Grant and 
the party by which he is supported. We confess that we 
have been often and sadly disappointed in the present admin- 
istration. Bad appointments have been made. Good appoint- 
ments have been set aside, and bad men substituted for good 
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men. At the same time we do not doubt that the great ma- 
jority of appointments to office have been wise, and that the 
bad appointments have been made through the influence of 
evil counsellors, and corrected as fast as they were found out. 
The President, therefore, should not be held responsible for 
them. But the party which upholds him zs responsible, and 
that party we must take with him. 

We believe in the Republican party as a whole. No party 
has ever done so much for the country. But by a singular 
infelicity some of the President’s ablest supporters and most 
influential advisers are among the worst men in the party ; 
while some of the ablest and purest of our statesmen are 
disaffected, and have no influence with the administration. 
This is the worst feature in the case. It may be accounted 
for by the force of circumstances, and by personal jealousies 
and disappointed ambition. But the fact here acknowledged 
is a great misfortune to the country, and a great drawback to 
the enthusiasm with which we should otherwise support 
President Grant. 

We believe him to be a sensible, upright, unselfish man, a 
man of great natural sagacity and great truthfulness of pur- 
pose. He came to his office without experience, and being 
embarrassed by the trammels which were thrown upon him, 
distrusting himself, he yielded too much to the political influ- 
ences which were brought to bear upon him. If he had fol- 
lowed out his own course, appealing, as Gen. Jackson used to 
do, to the people for his support, and leaving the politicians 
to shift for themselves, the House of Representatives might 
have turned against him, but a new House would have been 
chosen to sustain him. He has had experience now. Where 
dishonesty in office has been proved he has removed the 
guilty incumbent. In all the great measures for the good of 
the country, except the Civil Service reform, he and his party 
are united, and in this matter he is on the right side. In the 
army it was not till he had acquired power and self-confidence 
enough to remove the inefficient officers who embarrassed 
him at the beginning that he attained his greatest success. 
So we believe it will be in his civil administration. He has 
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not been idle and learning nothing during the last four years, 
And in the next four years, as in the last two years of his 
military life, we may hope to have the fruits of his enlarged 
and riper experience. With perfect integrity of character, 
with that highest of all intellectual qualities for a ruler, com- 
mon sense in a very large measure, and with the experience 
in affairs which is now added to these, he seems to us to 
promise a wise, economical and upright administration of the 
government. 

There are now three dangers against which patriotic men 
of all political parties should be on their guard. There is 
danger of too great a centralization of power in the general 
government at the expense of the state governments. There 
is danger lest the legislative department of the national gov- 
ernment should encroach seriously on the powers and func- 
tions of the executive and judiciary departments. And there 
is great danger of general demoralization and corruption 
from abuses in appointments to office. All these dangers 
are likely to increase with the growth of the country unless 
the people are awake to their influence, and demand wise and 
efficient legislation in regard to them. 

In a general review of the situation it is refreshing to see 
that the candidates most prominently before the public are 
men of high personal character. The most humiliating spec- 
tacle connected with the matter during the last five years is 
that presented by the highest judicial officer in the land, who 
seems to have been willing to prostitute himself to any party 
that would take him up as its candidate, thus lowering the 
dignity of his once honored name, and of his great office 
through his insane personal ambition. 


ANNUAL REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD 
OF EDUCATION. 


The report of the Massachusetts Board of Education, to- 
gether with the report of the secretary of the Board for the 
school year 1870-1, has appeared. It is a volume of five or 
six hundred pages, containing full informatian and statistics 
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about our public schools during the last year; and any one 
who has never studied one of these reports would do well to 
do so, if he would arrive at an understanding of the nature 
and extent of our public school system. Though we hear 
and say a great deal in a general and vague way about our 
schools, few are aware how large a part of our public life they 
are, and what a great establishment they form. The last 
school-year the number of scholars in all the schools was 
274,000 ; the average attendance, 202,000; number of teach- 
ers, men, 1049; women, 7186; total, 8235: cost of the 
schools, including the erection of buildings and all incidental 
expenses, except school-books, $5,463,000 ; cost, exclusive of 
erecting and repairing school-houses and of school-books, 
$3,521,000. The value of school property in the State is not 
given, but it would probably much exceed all our other public 
property put together, except roads. Except this valuation, 
which is perhaps of more speculative than practical interest, 
all statistics likely to be asked for are given. 

Besides the report of what are generally called the public 
schools, the Normal, High, Grammar and Primary schools, 
there is a full report on deaf-mute education, as carried on at 
Northampton and Boston, and in the American Asylum at 
Hartford, in which Massachusetts has an interest, and an ac- 
count of Mr. Bell’s method of teaching the deaf to speak. 

A special feature of this year’s report is the prominence 
given in it to drawing as a branch of our public education. 
The address of Mr. Walter Smith, the head of our drawing 
department, before the Massachusetts Teachers’ Association 
last October on this subject is reprinted among the appen- 
dices to the report of the Board. He defines his special aim 
to be the teaching of “industrial drawing,” but evidently uses 
the term in a liberal and worthy sense. He shows, both by 
argument and precedent, the great public usefulness of this 
branch of education. The addition of drawing to our studies 
has been well received, and earnest efforts made to put it into 
operation. If it help to make artists of our artisans, it will 
be a great public benefit, and that it will so help, if we perse- 
vere in it, we do not doubt. Ww. 
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RANDOM READINGS. 


BY E. H. SEARS. 


“THE SPIRITUALIST,” a London journal in the interest of Spirit- 
ism, says, as quoted by “The Tribune,” that “spirits out of the 
body are wise and foolish, truthful or untruthful, just the same as 
spirits in the body ;” that their assertions are but “the assertions 
of individuals ;” that unreliable communications are to be “sifted 
out” by “comparing the statements of many spirits ;” that they 
are of “different religions” in that world as in this. We submit, 
however, that there is a wide difference as respects liars in the body 
and liars out of the body. The former appear in propria persona: 
we can cross-examine them; we can impeach them; we can fine 
and imprison them for perjury. We have no such chance at the 
ghosts. The ghosts themselves confess that they appear in the 
name of somebody else on purpose to get some factitious prestige 
and obtain a hearing, and thus impose upon the credulous. Why, 
then, should we entertain any such visitors when we have liars 
enough in this world without inviting any from the other more 
subtle and with greater facilities for deception? 

Then, as to the “different religions,’— which portion of the 
other world is probably distracted with sect and division and wran- 
gling? Is it that which is higher up, where they come into the cen- 
tral Light and where there is “one Lord, one faith, one baptism, 
one God and Father of all who is above all and through all and in 
all”? or is it lower down towards the sulphurous regions, where 
they hold debating societies on questions of theology and of “ free 
will, fixed fate, and foreknowledge absolute ”? 

Sometime since a medium sent us two communications from Dr. 
Channing, addressed specially to ourselves. We suppose we ought 
to have felt greatly honored at having such a “foreign correspond- 
ent.” The communications did not require much “sifting,” how- 
ever, to render the fact obvious that Dr. Channing had progressed 
the wrong way, and relapsed into empty platitudes, and that our 
foreign correspondent had nothing to tell. 


Decapitation. — “The Index” has the following story with its 
application : — 
“Some millions of years ago or less a skillful swordsman applied for 
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the position of chief executioner to his Imperial Majesty, the Emperor 
of China, and boasted that he could take a man’s head off without his 
knowing it. This boast excited the curiosity of the court, and it was 
resolved to make trial of the applicant’s skill. A condemned criminal 
was accordingly brought before the throne, and caused to stand upright 
at the distance of a few feet. 

“The swordsman began to make various passes through the air, in all 
directions, with great rapidity. After continuing this exercise for some- 
time, he stopped and sheathed his sword. The criminal still stood 
unmoved. The Emperor, with some impatience, inquired when he was 
going to cut off the man’s head. 

“* Please your Majesty,’ responded the showman, ‘his head is off, as 
I can easily prove to your entire satisfaction.’ Then turning to the 
criminal, he added, “W207 you be so kind as to spit ?’ 

“ The criminal attempted to do as requested, when off rolled his head 
from his shoulders! In one of his rapid movements the executioner 
had adroitly passed his blade through the neck, and the least movement 
was sufficient to precipitate the head to the ground. 

“In spite of Mr. Hepworth’s charming unconsciousness, science has 
done to Christianity what the swordsman did to the criminal.” 


This is not bad. “Science,” falsely so called, coming into the 
presence of the Imperial Majesty of heaven, and proposing to cut 
off the head of Christianity, might very appropriately be imperson- 
ated by Chinese jugglers and imposters. 


CARICATURE has a wonderful potency for good or for evil, and 
unless employed under the inspiration of the benevolent sentiments, 
and against vice and pretension only, it degenerates into coarseness 
and bitterness, and becomes itself an evil to be abated. “The 
New York Independent” has an editorial under this head which is 
exceedingly timely and just in its discriminations. Caricature, 
wielded by the genius of Nast, did more than any other single 
agency in killing the Tammany Ring. It has photographed the 
phiz of Tweed and hung it up in the rogues’ gallery to be looked 
at by the whole world, and draw its laughter and scorn. Carica- 
ture employed by Nasby did more than the impeachers in disgra- 
cing the Johnson administration, and making Johnson “swing 
round the circle” into private life, never to emerge again. Vice 
and sham are nearly related ; they have their ludicrous side, and it 
is no more than just retribution to make it both ridiculous and odi- 
ous. But caricature drawn into the service of party, and employed 
against opponents for holding an honest difference of opinion, 
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should be discountenanced and condemned by all good men. It 
is a means which both sides can use, and the competition will be 
likely to be as to which shall pander to the coarsest taste, the low- 
est passions, or the bitterest feelings of partizan strife. 


THE State Boarp or Heattu make their third annual report 
in a pamphlet of three hundred and twenty-nine pages. It is full 
of useful information on subjects in which all the people are vitally 
interested, and it seems a shame that such a document should be 
laid away in State archives, or gather dust on the shelves of profes- 
sional men, instead of having its facts brought out in popular form 
and put into every household. Of special interest and importance 
at this time is the report of Dr. Bowditch on “the use and abuse of 
intoxicating drinks, or intemperance as seen in the light of cosmic 
law.” In summing up the results of his investigations, the doctor 
says that stimulants are used everywhere all over the globe ; that 
the love of them is instinctive and cannot be annihilated, but can be 
regulated, and that it is governed by climatic law, — that as you go 
north from the equator drunkenness increases and becomes more 
violent. He makes an essential distinction between beer and 
native light grape wines on the one hand and “ardent spirits” on 
the other. He is tolerant towards the former and proscriptive 
towards the last. He is decidedly in favor of grape culture as a 
temperance measure. He says, “The example set by California 
and Ohio should be followed by the whole country where the vine 
can be grown. As a temperance measure it behooves every good 
citizen to promote that desirable object. We should also allow the 
light unfortified wines of Europe to be introduced free of duty, 
instead of the large one now imposed. Instead of refusing the 
German lager-beer, we should seek to have it introduced into the ° 
present ‘grog shop,’ and thus substitute a comparatively innoxious 
article for those potent liquors which now bring disaster and death 
into so many families.” We do not understand Dr. Bowditch to 
recommend the use of the lighter drinks, but to leave them free, be- 
lieving thereby that ardent spirits would be less used and the cause 
of temperance be promoted. 


THE ENORMOUS INCREASE OF THE USE OF Opium is another fact 
brought out in these reports ; and they show that a form of intem- 
perance more subtle and hopeless than any other has been steadily 
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on the gain. The writers seem to be of the opinion that to sup- 
press intemperance in one form may only make it disappear to 
come out more frightfully in another, unless our efforts are guided 
wisely and under well-ascertained sanitary laws. 


SoME OF OUR CRITICS, we hope, will bear in mind that to write a 
treatise on the Fourth Gospel, and display all the evidence Zvo and 
con about its authenticity and genuineness, or what very learned 
men call evidence, would be to write a small library ; and after it 
was written it would only be the pouring of the contents of one 
reservoir into another. We hope thev will also bear in mind that 
for one who has been through all this evidence and weighed it, and 
seen it internally and externally in its full power on the positive 
side, and then sit down and write about it and about the Christ 
which it offers to us without any inspiration from his theme, or 
without showing the bias of an “advocate,” requires accomplish- 
ments probably beyond the reach of human nature, and even if 
attainable by no means to be desired. 


“Goop HEALTH” has reached its fourth volume, fresh and vig- 
orous, and with an increasing freightage of excellent matter. All 
invalids should be acquainted with its valuable suggestions and 
advice, and all who are liable to become invalids, —and those two 
classes include about all the people there are on this mortal side of 
the river. We have the May number, from which we filch some of 
the good things. 

Hydrate of Chloral. — An alarming increase in the consumption 
of this article points to the fact that it is being used in the most 
reckless manner. It is superceding absinthe, opium, and alcoholic 
stimulants ; and while its action is so insidious its use grows more 
dangerous than the more actively intoxicating drinks. In Europe 
the manufacture of this article has increased enormously. Liebig 
says that a single establishment in Germany produces half a ton 
per week ; while, according to “The London Spectator,” “taking 
chloral” is the new and popular vice among women, and is doing 
at least as much harm as alcohol. The drug is kept in thousands 
of dressing cases, and those who begin to use it often grow so ad- 
dicted to it that they pass their lives in a sort of contented satisfac- 
tion. 

The Value of Brains, according to “Good Health,” is to be 
graded by no means according to their volume and quantity. 
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Some very good men, and forcible men, have had small brains ; 
some great scoundrels have had big brains. Daniel Webster’s 
brain weighed only fifty-three and a half ounces, whereas James 
Fisk’s weighed fifty-eight ounces, and that of Ruloff, the murderer 
who was executed at Binghampton last spring, weighed fifty-nine 
ounces. Cuvier had sixty-four and a half ounces,—perhaps the 
largest brain on record. 

Comfort for Clergymen.— ‘They are not all starved, as appears 
from the tables of longevity. “Good Health” says that a German 
observer has recently calculated the average longevity attained in 
different professions. Doctors reach fifty-six years; artists, fifty- 
seven ; lawyers, fifty-eight ; but clergymen keep on to sixty-five, — 
physicians of the soul having nine more average years than phy- 
sicians of the body. Various reasons for this are suggested. But 
poets are strikingly short lived. They sing themselves to death, — 
witness Burns, Byron, Shelley, Keats, and Chatterton. (Query: 
Did not some of them get their death by a shorter route?) Cow- 
per lived to near seventy, but it drove him mad. Wordsworth 
reached eighty, and might perhaps have gone on to ninety, had not 
that wonderful Ode on Immortality taken ten years out of him. 

The inference would seem to be that sermons — the average ser- 
mons—do not take much life out of a man, though the writer of 
the article does not state a conclusion so uncanonical. 

LHere is an Item for Housekeepers, which, if it proves effectual, they 
may thank “Good Health” for it through all the summer. It is a 
receipt to remedy the great plague of hot weather, — Flies. Thus: 
“ Boil together equal parts by weight of glue and molasses ; spread 
it over common brown paper while hot with a brush. Place a sheet 
of the paper in every room in the house. It will capture every fly 
in the room within the day. The paper can be thrown in the fire, 
and a new one used, when covered with the captured flies.” 


THE UNWRITTEN LIVES, could we read them as they are folded 
away in the great Book of Life to be revealed in the endless Here- 
after, would probably make a brighter record than most of those 
which are here published to the world. There is one, which has 
just closed its earthly history, which, though not long, had a beauti- 
ful completeness, and its close, like its progress, was such as to leave 
no gloom, but only a sweet radiance, on the minds of those who 
witnessed it. It made them anticipate and even realize the time 
when death shall be no longer death, but a soft unclothing of mor- 
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tality, and an almost visible clothing upon with the unfading gar- 
ments. It is a vast encouragement to those who are striving to 
walk in the way of obedience to know that such lives are lived 
among us, and such noiseless victories gained. A valued corre- 
spondent sends us a tribute well merited to this departed friend, 
one of rare culture, intellectual and moral, of generous opportunities 
for enjoyment, but “ whose happiest period was while devoted to the 
duties of a teacher among the neglected children whom she loved as 
the Lord’s unforgotten poor.” We do not dare to print it, or give 
names ; for we should feel that the bright and happy spirit com- 
memorated might be near and looking over us with a mild rebuke. 
Indeed, we can hardly write an obituary of one with whose name we 
cannot associate the idea of death, though we sympathize in the 
sentiment expressed in the closing words of our correspondent: “ It 
is hard to make a grave in the spring-time when the being of the 
earth is renewed and jubilant; it is hard to draw the veil of the 
night when we go forth into the sunrise. But the veil is only a 
transparency through which the Eternal Dawn glimmers: a radi- 
ance which is not of the sun nor of the moon, and which shall never 
go down.” 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





The series of discourses delivered in Boston, at Hollis Street 
Church and repeated at King’s Chapel, during the winter of 
1871-72, have been published in a handsome volume by the 
American Unitarian Association. They are not connected except 
by a certain thread of unity traceable of necessity in the produc- 
tions of minds trained in the same habits of thought. The series 
opens with the discourse of Dr. Bellows on “The Break between 
Modern Thought and Ancient Faith and Worship,” and closes with 
that of Dr. Stearns on “ The Aim and Hope of Jesus.” The addi- 
tional names of Clarke, Coquerel, Dewey, C. C. Everett, Hedge, 
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Martineau, Peabody, G. V. Smith, are guarantees of the ability dis- 
played in the volume in the treatment of theological questions, all 
of which bear upon subjects of practical interest at the present 
time among thinking men. The general aim of the volume is to 
make the foundations of faith more clearly seen and more sensibly 
felt, though for this end the discourses, each able in its way, are of 
unequal value. The book bears the title, C:inisTIANITY AND Mop- 
ERN THOUGHT. 


THE Lire THAT Now Is is the title of a volume of sermons by 
Robert Collyer. There are sixteen of these sermons, familiar, 
anecdotal, with the tinge of humor and the throb of universal 
benevolence without which Robert Collyer would not be in them. 
A very excellent likeness of the preacher fronts the title-page. 
Neither the sermons, however, nor the likeness will present the 
preacher adequately to those who have not heard him. The face 
is in repose and looks rather solemn, and is without the kindly and 
humorous twinkle which lights it up when he is speaking. The 
reader, however, will supply in part the lights and shadows in the 
mingled pathos and humor that pervade the discourses. — Lee & 
Shepard. 


Macicon is professedly a New Church book, but of a different 
class from any we have ever seen before. It rejects and denounces 
the Swedenborgian organizations, makes awful predictions, espe- 
cially of the destruction of the wicked out of the world and of New 
York city as the wickedest of any, —all preparatory to the descent 
of the New Jerusalem. We give the title of the book in full; it is 
published at New York, publisher’s name not given: “ Magicon: 
Wonderful Prophecies concerning Popery and its Impending Over- 
throw and Fall, together with Predictions relative to America, the 
End of the World, and the Formation of the New Earth ; also con- 
cerning the True Beginning and Future of the New Church called 
the New Jerusalem, with Twenty-four Magic Figures. By Dr. 
Paulus.” 


Pau or Tarsus: An Inquiry into the Times and the Gospel of 
the Apostle of the Gentiles. By a Graduate. Boston: Roberts 
Brothers. 

An elaborate, intelligent, and instructive book, which may be 
read and studied with profit by any one who desires to get an 
insight into the times and thoughts of Paul. 
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Laicus ; or, The Experiences of a Layman in a Country Parish. 

By Lyman Abbott. New York: Dodd & Mead. 

We should be glad to have this book circulated through every 
country and city parish. It is full of wise suggestions, of liberal 
views, and of true Christian teachings. One such layman as is 
here described would be enough to work a wonderful improvement 
in almost any parish. 


StupiEs IN PorTRy AND PutLosopHy. By J. C. Sharp, author of 

“Culture and Religion.” New York: Hurd & Houghton. 

The very favorable impression made by Prof. Sharp in his for- 
mer work will be extended by this, which may fill an important 
place in the culture of any young person. Wordsworth, Coleridge 
and Keble furnish the texts for the essays which are here given in 
a very attractive form. 


Otric Grance. Edited by Herman Kiinst, Philol. Professor. 
Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 
We have read this poem through with increasing interest. The 
young man’s feelings on going from home, his sister’s feelings in 


regard to him, a fashionable, worldly, religious woman’s views of 
life, her husband’s and her daughter’s views, with a vivid picture 
of the three, the thoughts of the young man again after he has been 
thrown into very intimate relations with the daughter of this 
worldly, selfish, religious mother and has returned home to die, 
furnish the materials of a very interesting poem, which, we trust, 
will find a place in many homes. If it is the office of poetry to 
keep alive the delicate feelings of our nature, to warm our hearts, 
to strengthen our faith in one another, and to make us feel the 
hatefulness of anything that would interfere with the purity and dis- 
interested devotedness of our home affections, this book may justly 
claim to be called poetry, and may offer itself as an acceptable 
companion to the young, the thoughtful, and the gracious. 


THE Lorp’s PRAYER. Nine sermons preached in the Chapel of 
Lincoln’s Inn. By Frederic Denison Maurice. New York: 
Hurd & Houghton. 

This very neat little volume of sermons furnishes a favorable 
specimen of Prof. Maurice’s power as a sermon writer. We feel in 
reading them that we are brought into contact with a very able, 
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thoughtful, reverent man, who sometimes takes us up into his own 
atmosphere by a single sentence like the following: “Prayer seeks 
that which lies below all words: it aims at the light whereof that 
which shines in our understandings is but a dim reflection. From 
those who pray as children one desires only to learn ; their lives 
are better and more beautiful commentaries upon their prayers than 
any the schools can furnish.” Single sentences are as clear as 
crystal, and yet whole paragraphs and sermons by their cross lights 
and with no one dominant thought sometimes confuse us. The 
wealth of feeling and the impressiveness of manner overpower the 
thought and bewilder us so that we have to go back constantly to 
find what the leading thought is, and where is the connection be- 
tween the parts. 


Pansigs: ... “for thoughts.” By Adeline D. T. Whitney, au- 
thor of “ Real Folks,” &c. Boston: James R. Osgood & Co. 

A very dainty, beautiful book. Mrs. Whitney has the insight and 
the gift divine. In proof of this let any one read “The army of the 
Knitters,” “Beauty for Ashes,” “Sparrows,” or the stanzas on 
“ Easter,” which we copied into our pages a month or two ago, or 
“Twofold,” which is perhaps even better than these. It may be 
on account of their associations with a holy man that we particu- 
larly like these lines from the hymn for the funeral services of Rev. 
Richard Pike : — 


“Father! our faith grasps upward through the gloom, 
Even from out these tears ! 
Not in the shadow of a hopeless tomb 
Lose we our friend of years. 


‘“‘ A dear and holy presence seemeth still 
Within our midst to stand, 
And such a silent priesthood to fulfil 
As maketh parting grand.” 


We do not join with others to ask whether Mrs. Whitney’s poe- 
try or prose is best. We may as well ask which is the most beau- 
tiful, a rose or an elm. God has made each beautiful in his time 
and place. And so, white Mrs. Whitney is giving her fullest les- 
sons of faith and charity and truth and goodness in her stories, we 
take this charming little volume into our sanctum with a peculiar 
sense of satisfaction and enjoyment. , 
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Mrre1o. A Provencal Poem. By Fredéric Mistral. Translated 

by Harriet Preston. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 

We are here introduced into a new field of poetry. The story is 
a very pleasing one of pastoral life. In Mireio, the heroine, we 
have a lovely picture of rural simplicity and beauty. The incidents 
are skillfully introduced. The characters are well drawn, and the 
narrative introducing us to novel and pleasant scenes, carries us 
on with increasing interest to the close. The translation flows 
easily, and the book is one which may be commended as fresh, 
original and entertaining. 


We have read with great pleasure a CHRISTMAS SERMON preached 
in the church of the First Parish in Cambridge by Prof. C. C. Ever- 
att, D.D., and should be glad to make liberal extracts from it, as also 
from an Essay on SINCERITY, read by Rev. C. A. Bartol, DD., 
before the Essex County Conference. We would call the attention 
of our city readers particularly to an interesting Essay AND PLAN 
for the improvement of the city of Boston, by Robert Morris Cope- 
land. 


If any one wishes for two entertaining, cheery books of travel, 
got up in the most convenient form for traveling companions, he 
had better procure, Birs or TRAVEL, by H. H., and SAUNTERINGS, 
by Charles Dudley Warner, both published here in Boston by James 
R. Osgood & Co. We hardly know which is the more pleasing of 
the two, the shrewd and witty man’s book, or the lively, fascinating 
morsels prepared with womanly vivacity and tact. Whichever the 
reader may choose he will think he has the best, and if he take 
both he will be still better satisfied. 


Bepe’s Cuarity. By Hesba Stretton. New York: Dodd & Mead. 
A well-written, interesting story with few characters, showing in a 
touching way how many of the richest virtues and charities of our 
religion may find a place in the humblest life. It has nothing of 
the taint which attaches itself to the sensational novels of the day. 
The story seems to tell itself, and the lesson is not forced upon us, 
but unfolds itself from the narrative as the flower from its stock. 





